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There is a different aspect to the business cycle: whereas previo 
recoveries carried operating rates in major industries back to | 
since 1958 recovery phases have occurred under a blanket 
Formerly the approach to capacity operations produced a kind of m 
rationing—with one industry taking up as another let go a bit. 
present conditions of full supply, this kind of “rolling readjustr 
not operating to prolong the boom and extend its boundaries, TI 
balance of supply and demand in the American economy is oa 
for the future and for its more immediate effect on the rise of GI 
here on into mid-1962. } 
Anticipated defense expenditures have been revised upward fou 
since the budget was presented to Congress last January. What will | 
of the effects of this enlarged defense budget? See the article in the J 
Highlights section and the box on the revised budget that appears | 
30 for a preliminary appraisal and some highlights from the review 


Company Continuity in Case of Disaster 

Preparations of companies for resumption of opera- 
tions in case of disaster hitting range from practically 
no formal planning to elaborate programs. Among the 
features most frequently included are the safeguarding 
of vital records, provisions for management continuity, 
arrangements for alternate headquarters, and plans 
for protection of personnel. A section also deals with 
management’s present thinking on both the need and 
urgency and on methods and their adequacy. Excerpts 
of plans in force or in readiness accompany the 
APUCIO LE Kia hai ene J Wi golerOUMinesy fed Nini 'e page 7 


Utility Appropriations in Resurgence 

A sharp rise in capital appropriations by the private 
gas and electrical utility companies during the first 
half of 1961 partly reflected the extension of the two 
basic utility industries into new areas of service. This 
rise was the third consecutive first-half in which 
approvals exceeded the year-ago volume. This report 
includes a discussion of backlog rates as a guide to 
spending, seasonality of investment expenditures, and 
differences in approval and spending patterns of the 
two INdUsiriessly Wid a Rue seca mena 4 page 17 
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Foreign Operations: Appropriations Step | 
Recovery in foreign capital outlays by Amerie 
ufacturers during the first half of 1961 was 
related to a year-long advance in capital ap 
tions and backlogs. At the same time inter 
tensions and the nonmercurial pace of Americ 
ness recovery brought a decline in appropria’ 
the 150 corporations submitting data to thi: 
In the second quarter, approvals by hard-go 
were down three fourths from the second ¢ 
1960, but higher nondurables approvals f 
brake the general slide ............ a 


Consumer Markets: The Season of Christm 
The season of Christmas is also a time 
retail buying. In addition to those free gi 
will and kindliness that are a part of Christm 
is a spirited giving of gifts that have to be p 
Some statistics on this aspect of the Christm 


are discussed starting on ..... + ee 
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N THE summer and early fall, the national economy 
aS in a consolidation stage—a quiet preparation for 
irther expansion. 

‘The rate of advance in major indicators slowed 
| tably after the late spring, and inventory demand— 
nich had recovered extremely rapidly in the early 
ionths of the upturn—flattened out at about a $4- 
linac rate. Uncertainties connected with poten- 
ul automobile strikes and then the brief but neverthe- 
ks disruptive reality of the strikes restrained steel pro- 
ction, as well as automobile production, and in 
ptember broke the advance of the industrial produc- 
bn index. (A little credit for interruption in the rise of 
ie FRB index should also go to hurricane Carla.) The 
dsis over Berlin precipitated no scare buying waves by 
lisiness or consumers, perhaps because the implications 
( military conflict in today’s world indicate a much 
iore personal and direct involvement than in the days 
(World War II, or even those of the Korean war. With 
mspect to the behavior of business and consumers over 
te past few months, it may be that the net effect of the 
| rlin crisis has been to retard activity through uncer- 
tinty, rather than to stimulate protective buying. 

In any event, at least some of the strictures that 
Swed the rate of advance in total activity now seem 
t have been removed. The automobile industry must 
w catch up on the assemblies lost from strikes, and 
te industry probably faces the need to accelerate steel 
(dering. Steel orders from other industries might also 
i expected to advance further in early 1962, if only 
[cause of the threat of a possible strike at mid-1962. 


lore Liquid Money 

he halting pace of retail trade in the past four 
ionths has stretched the saving gap between income 
éd spending nearly to its widest point since Korea. 
Ad the modest recovery of capital spending by busi- 
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Business Highlights 


THE LONGER-TERM ENVIRONMENT 


ness has failed to keep pace with the substantial rise in 
the cash flow through the corporate sector. The banking 
system, too, has remained highly liquid, and interest 
rates have advanced little since their recession trough. 

These developments add up to a considerable im- 
provement in general liquidity. One need not be an 
optimist to argue that they have helped to set the stage 
for growth in output and final demands, as distinguished 
from the inventory demands that were dominant in the 
first two quarters of recovery. Despite the uninspired 
behavior of consumer spending in September, expecta- 
tions are high throughout the retail sector that Christ- 
mas will set an impressive new record. Automobile 
dealers are still looking toward a rapid advance in sales, 
hoping for a climb to perhaps a 7-million annual rate by 
the late weeks of the year. Home builders, who have had 
nothing particular to crow about during the summer, 
are reported to be optimistic for the next few quarters 
simply on the basis of trends in income and employ- 
ment. Appliance makers report optimistic inventory 
accumulation among dealers, and a notable improve- 
ment in the rate of retail appliance sales. 


Lowering Sights on Fourth-quarter GNP 


While expectations of good cyclical recovery in these 
major markets seem entirely warranted, the moderate 
character of the present trend has cast a haze of doubt 
over the prospects for a $590-billion or $600-billion level 
of GNP by late 1962.! Prudence and arithmetic suggest 
that increments in national output in the neighborhood 
of $15 billion a quarter will now be a lot harder to come 
by; inventory demand, which has helped boost GNP by 
about $8 billion since its trough in the first quarter, is 
no longer available to swell the quarterly increments. 
Increases of $10 billion a quarter in final demand now 


1 See “Great Expectations,” The Conference Board Business Record, 
October, 1961, page 1 


seem feasible for the next few quarters. Even this 
smaller amount leaves room for a $5-billion quarterly 
increase in personal spending for goods and in business 
spending for plant and equipment. The remaining $5 
billion can confidently be expected to be taken by 
personal spending for services and by government pur- 
chases of goods and services. 

If these increases were to continue for three quarters 
—that is, through the second quarter of 1962—they 
would yield a recovery that would be considerable and 
still not speculative or inflationary. GNP would be at 
about $558 billion, business expenditures for plant and 
equipment would be at about $39 billion, and outlays 
for consumer durables at about $46 billion. Personal 
income would have risen at about $1.8 billion per month, 
and the personal saving rate would have declined (from 
its present abnormal level of $26 billion) by about $1 
billion per quarter. (The personal saving rate would 
thereby have fallen to about 6.0% in the second quarter 
of 1962 from about 7.6% of income in the third quarter 
of 1961.) In the light of the unspectacular behavior of 
markets in the past few months, this set of expectations 
seems about as far as optimism should now be pushed. 
And many experienced observers of business trends are 
now willing to contemplate a possibility of the flattening 
of the rate of increase in the last half of 1962. 


The Long Look 


The 1961 recovery is now several quarters old, and 
while the direction of business trends for the next 
several months seems clear enough, it may be useful to 
return to appraisal of the longer-term position of the 
United States economy, and to the character of the cycle 
the nation now seems to be experiencing. Over the 
whole range of United States business statistics, the 
landscape is now very different, indeed, from what it 
was half a decade or a decade ago. The import of the 
changes may be difficult to assess, certainly, but the 
changes themselves are more mutually consistent than 
otherwise, and no intelligent forecasting program should 
any longer ignore them. What they suggest tentatively, 
but now rather cogently,. is that the short-term business 
cycle familiar from the experiences of 1949, 1954, 1958, 
and 1960-1961, while not a dead duck, seems to be a 
diminishing duck. And this applies to the upside experi- 
ences of 1950, 1955, and 1959 as well. 

It has been pretty generally recognized by economists 
that a substantial portion of the energy of the short- 
term cycle has been redirected into the government 
sector, where it appears as an impressively volatile cycle 
in the balance of receipts and expenditures.! Of course, 


1See The Business Record, April, 1961, page 2 
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The Declining Importance of Backlogs 


Billions of dollars 

New orders and sales seasonally adjusted 
Backlogs at end of month not seasonally adjusted 
Source: Department of Commerce 
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government has been a big participant in our marke 
for many years—in fact, ever since the beginning of t’ 
Korean war turned our dwindling rate of defense ow 
lays up again. And in these years we have had appre@ 


able short-term cycles. Why should we not encountt 
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‘ore of the same? Why not more short-term booms as 
g as 1955? Why not more short-term recessions as 
rolonged as 1954? 

ome in the Short Term? 


Perhaps we shall. But the statistical scene now offers 
such evidence of short-term lethargy. For example, 
Janufacturers’ backlogs fell about 35% from Septem- 
Pr, 1953, to September, 1954, as the ordering rate fell 
ir below the sales rate. By late 1956, all of this decline 
the backlog had been recouped. In late 1957 and early 
958, the backlog fell very sharply again, and it has 
ever since recovered. At present, manufacturers’ un- 
led orders are only a trifle above a year ago, and not 
nificantly higher than in 1954 or 1955, although the 
iles rate of manufacturers is fully 20% higher than it 
ias in those years. The ratio of backlogs to sales is now 
bstantially depressed below its postwar average, and 
ie Himalayan pattern of backlogs seems to be a thing 
the past. 

'Backlogs represent simply the accumulated differ- 


juarterly Changes in Total Output, Inventory 
Output, and Final Demand 


| Billions of dollars 

j Quarterly change in seasonally adjusted annual rates 

| Final demand is national output less inventory demand 

| Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


ences between sales and orders, and the absence of 
significant backlog change in recent years reflects the 
fact that sales have followed orders up and down in the 
cycle with very little lag. This in turn reflects the ample 
availability of capacity, which permits sales rates to 
meet the rise in orders during expansions. It also reflects 
the relatively moderate rates of change in orders them- 
selves in recent years; and this moderation is itself a 
reflection of the general abundance of supply and 
absence of incentives to accumulate orders against the 
possibility of physical shortage. A price element is surely 
present here: given abundant supply, the fear of price 
increases has subsided, and protective ordering has 
dwindled. The kinds of goods ordered by the Defense 
Department have long production cycles, and aggregate 
backlogs in manufacturing may rise somewhat in com- 
ing months for this reason; but in today’s environment 
of ample supply it is hard to envision a general rise in 
the backlog. 

The same suggestion of an altered cycle appears in a 
surprisingly broad range of important statistics. The 
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much ignored “inventory valuation adjustment,” which 
is, in effect, a measure of the profit or loss accruing to 
business through speculation (intentional or otherwise) 
in inventory, exceeded $1 billion in every year but one 
from 1946 to 1957. In the years 1946 to 1949 it averaged 
$5 billion; from 1950 to 1954, and from 1955 to 1957, it 
averaged $2 billion; since 1958, it has not exceeded $600 
million in any year, and has averaged only $300 million. 
Nobody (or almost nobody) has made much on specula- 
tive inventory policy in the past four years, a fact which 
is now reflected in the cynical response of purchasing 
agents to rumors of price increases in the commodities 
they buy. 

Something generally similar has been occurring in 
capital goods markets. From 1949 to 1954, the prices of 
structures and equipment bought by manufacturing 
industries rose about 20%. From 1954 to 1957 they rose 
another 20%, and in 1956 and 1957 the annual increases 
equalled 8% per year. They have since hardly budged. 
Speculative discounting of plant and equipment prices 
by advance purchasing has accordingly almost disap- 
peared, whereas it was a prominent component of the 
plant and equipment boom of 1956. 

Much could be added to the statistical evidence point- 
ing in the same direction. Most businessmen have come 
ruefully to recognize that a pervasive change has 
occurred in the relation of buyer to seller almost 
throughout American industry. Market power has 
vaulted the sales counter, and now resides with the 
buyer. 

Almost all businesses are, of course, both buyer and 
seller; but the business sector as a whole is a seller with 
respect to consumers, and, as of now, consumers have 
the upper hand. 


Change in Demand-Supply Relationship 


This recovery, as well as the recovery of late 1958, is 
occurring under a blanket of supply. Prior to 1958, the 
postwar recoveries in business carried operating rates in 
major industries back to capacity, and thereby pro- 
duced an artificial kind of rationing. In 1955, for ex- 
ample, the tremendous demand for steel on the part of 
the automobile industry reduced its availability to other 
industries. When automotive demand for steel subsided, 
the capital goods industries were standing ready to take 
the released steel, and thereby added a second phase to 
the boom. The 1955-1957 period thus witnessed a boom 
on top of a boom—yielding a prolonged general uptrend 
running almost three years.! 

1 The sequential character of the 1955-1957 boom led to the thesis 
that the business cycle was breaking up into largely unrelated parts, 
and introduced the term “rolling readjustment”; the term has since 


fallen into disuse. For a discussion of rolling readjustment, see “RR 
and BC,” The Business Record, October, 1957, page 445 
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Diffusion Index Down in September 


FOLLOWING a continuous, although recently taper- 
ing, rise lasting eight months, The Conference 
Board's diffusion index turned downward in Septem- 
ber. This reversal was the result of a temporary 
interruption in automobile production and the failure 
of nonfarm housing starts to maintain a sustained 
rise. 

The timing, although not the level, of the Sep- 
tember break in trend was closely similar to the 
situation in 1958 when the upward trend came to a 
halt after rising for seven months; the index then 
resumed its climb after a pause of four months. 
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The diffusion method of summarizing the behavior 
of a large number of individual indicators is de- 


scribed in the Board’s Technical Paper Number Five, — 


“Cyclical Diffusion: A New Tool for Business - 


Analysis.” 
A revision of the original index, as described 


feo oe 


in the Technical Paper, appeared in the May, — 


1957, issue of The Business Record. 
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ithe recovery of late 1958, on the other hand, output 
yer got close enough to capacity levels to produce this 
joning and stretching out of the boom. The 1959- 
} recovery was the first postwar recovery in which 
sands on output never seriously challenged the po- 
ial supply. All parties to the recovery could be 
pn care of simultaneously, backlogs never expanded, 
7 industrial prices never rose. All this occurred de- 
je an enormous federal deficit in fiscal 1959, an 
mous inventory demand in the first half of 1959, 
an enormous increase in instalment debt in 1959. In 
full tide of expansion immediately following the end 
he steel strike late in that year and in early 1961, 
vas still possible to accommodate all the final de- 
ads, and to add to inventory at an $11-billion rate. 
this accidental conjuncture of cyclical peak and steel- 
ke recoupment, manufacturers’ backlogs actually 
‘ined. 


A the search for causes (and cures) of the new bal- 


ronal debt, some the rate of technology and tech- 
‘gical obsolescence, some the changed position of the 


} Problems that have preoccupied the forecasting 
frnity in the past. As the present cycle unfolds over 
mext few quarters, they would seem to merit con- 
fing attention. If their combined weight retards 
<very in the next few quarters, the investment deci- 
js of early 1962 will be made in an atmosphere of 
linuing abundance and competitive pricing, and a 
boom in capital outlays is unlikely to materialize in 
i an environment. If, on the other hand, the effects 
1ese longer-term conditions turn out to be mild, they 
J yet be largely offset by the rise in the rate of 
nse outlays, and the investment superboom forecast 
ome quarters might yet materialize in the last half 
962. On this fundamental element in the 1962 out- 
, the betting is still open.—A. T. S. 
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DEFENSE SPENDING: 
A FOURTH REVISION 


CIPATED military expenditures for fiscal 1962 
» been revised upward four times since the original 
imhower budget was presented to Congress last 
lary. The latest total, excluding foreign military 


assistance, is $46.8 billion, which amounts to a record 
peacetime military budget and some $3 billion above the 
peak level of spending reached during the Korean war. 
The proposed $3.6-billion rise from fiscal 1961 to fiscal 
1962 is also the largest annual increase in military 
spending in eight years (but only one fifth as great as 
the increase of nearly $19 billion in fiscal 1952). 

The $46.8-billion military budget amounts to nearly 
9% of current GNP. It is questionable, however, to 
what degree the proposed increase in defense spending 
will exert an expansionary influence on the general 
economy. 

Ever since Korea, gross national product has been 
growing at a more rapid rate than defense spending. 
Year-to-year dollar changes in defense outlays have 
been highly erratic, reflecting unstable and unpredicta- 
ble developments in the international scene. In a $500- 
billion economy, a $3-billion boost in military outlays 
represents a smaller share of GNP—and thus will have 
relatively less impact—than a similar increase in the 
$300-billion economy of ten years ago. 

Cyclically, the timing of the proposed rise in outlays 
comes in a period of relatively vigorous expansion in the 
private sector. Assuming that the current rate of expan- 
sion continues through the first half of 1962, the rise in 
military spending for total fiscal 1962 will amount to 
about one tenth of the rise in GNP. (By comparison, 
last year’s $2-billion rise in military spending was 17% 
of that year’s more moderate increase in total product.) 
Also, both the raw materials capacity and the fabricat- 
ing capacity for the conventional arms and equipment 
included in the additions to the budget are mostly in 
place; new capital investment may therefore not be 
much encouraged. Moreover, the available consumer 
surveys do not yet suggest that news of the defense rise 
has influenced consumers to step up their goods purchases. 


Effect on Labor 


The extent of the impact on the labor market is also 
difficult to quantify. Although there will be new produc- 
tion jobs created, the proposed defense increase by 
itself may not be of sufficient magnitude to cut deeply 
into the current reserve of unemployed. The direct em- 
ployment effects of the spending increase are in the 
range of a few hundred thousand new jobs. This new 
employment will essentially reflect the uneven geo- 
graphic distribution of defense expenditures, concen- 
trated as they are in areas where the bulk of defense 
plant facilities are located. 

Although the combined effects of short-term cyclical 
expansion and long-term secular growth in GNP tend to 
partially overshadow the general economic significance 
of the rise in the defense budget, the economic impact 
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Defense and Growth in Gross National Product 


In billions 

© Estimate assumes a gross national product of $540 billion for fiscal 1962 

* Proposed 

“ Military functions excluding foreign military assistance 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Budget; Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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will be greater to the extent that each dollar of defense 
spending stimulates additional private spending during 
the fiscal year. The total “multiplied” expenditure, both 
public and private, could, in time, amount to as much 
as $8 billion to $10 billion if the customary assumptions 
about the multiplier are applied. (The multiplier applies 
equally, of course to any private spending for invest- 
ment goods; there is no reason to believe that extra 
defense dollars spent for the conventional type of arms 
and equipment will circulate faster than additional 
spending for investment in the private economy.) 


The Defense Burden 


Historically, productive capacity in the United States 
has always been adequate to meet the needs of national 
defense in times of crisis. The current build-up is no 
exception. During our most expensive war year (1945), 
defense spending reached a record $80 billion, or nearly 
40% of the then $214-billion GNP. On a per capita 
basis, this amounted to about $580 during a period 
when personal income was running at $1,100.! At the 
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[See box on page 30 for a breakdown, by major func- _ 
tions, of the expected 1962 rise in military spending. 1 


height of the Korean conflict, defense spending amoun 
to 12% of GNP, or $275 per capita while personal 
come was up to approximately $1,800. By comparis 
anticipated defense spending in the current fiscal y 
will absorb less than 10% of total product. The 
capita cost will amount to approximately $260— 
personal income is currently in excess of $2,200 per cap 

While the level of defense spending in fiscal 1962 
be at a postwar high, the relative cost of natic 
security has been declining in the face of a rising sta 
ard of living. In the extended period of cold war since: 
Korean conflict, the percentage increase in income 
capita has been greater than the percentage incre 
in defense outlays per capita. 


A Look Ahead 


“Congress has agreed with the President that 
should now undertake to strengthen the national 
fense,” recently announced Budget Bureau dire 
David E. Bell, ‘and the budget for the present fi 
year —and indeed, for the next two or three years— 
be several billion dollars higher as a result.”’ The ine 
cation here is that the dollar rise in defense outlay 
fiscal 1963 through 1965 may be comparable to the | 
rently proposed rise for fiscal 1962. Under such coy 
tions, a sustained economic growth rate of close to: 
will be required in the near years ahead if the miliy 
budget is not to absorb a growing percentage of GN! 

Assuming that there will be a continued increas 
military outlays comparable to the current prope 
rise and that the economy by 1963 will have slowew 
to its historical rate of growth, then the proportio: 
total product taken by defense will pass the 10% mi 
If this should occur, it would mean the largest milif 
share of GNP since 1954 and a peacetime record. 

The question of “‘guns or butter” may not be ant 
at the present time. But unless total output in the — 
few years expands considerably faster than at its at 
age postwar rate, or unless defense increases are ott 
wise kept proportionate to increases in output, & 
economic entrenchment will be in order. For the & 
term, at least, the added burden of carrying an any 
increase of several billion dollars in defense might hr 
fully be financed by a rise in productivity and a ret 
tion in unemployment.—A. T. : 


1 Measuring the burden of defense spending in this way obscv 
distinction between modes of financing during war and peace. Di 
World War II, defense spending was financed in large mi 
through deficits, and hence did not represent so large a dr 
current incomes as appears from this simple ratio. In peacetime 
defense spending financed largely through taxes, this ratio beco 
truer representation of the burden 


+ . LANS for ensuring continuity of company operations 
| in the event of war or other major disaster range from 
i) virtually none at all to elaborate, well-organized pro- 
(} grams of preparedness among the 205 manufacturing 
mg) firms cooperating in this month’s survey of business 


| opinion and experience. While most of the cooperating 


§) companies have provided for the protection of their vital 


| records, a lesser number report having made specific 
‘ arrangements to assure the continuity of management, 
/ and only a small minority of firms have any formal plans 
| or facilities at present for protecting personnel in case of 
| disaster. 

Among the companies that have undertaken measures 


i@| to prepare for war or other catastrophe is one steel com- 


§} pany whose defense manual explains why it has done so: 


“War and threats of war have always been with us, but 
within our generation we have witnessed the emergence of 
the production line as the real battle front. This realization 
has put a new edge on management's responsibility and has 
multiplied manyfold the importance of safeguarding per- 
sonnel and facilities. These problems of attack may be met 
by the expanded use of the same tools we have used 
before. The task differs in degree and may be solved by 
analysis and planning, providing safeguards and stand-by 
equipment, calculating the risks involved, and making deci- 
sions based upon the best evidence we can muster. 

“Consider the possible effects of an atomic explosion or 
a natural disaster upon a particular plant. The production 
facilities would be damaged and might even be destroyed. 
Many of the employees might be killed or incapacitated. 
The records might be destroyed and the assets lost, and 
the interests of our stockholders might be impaired or even 
destroyed. These consequences are indeed fearful to 
contemplate. Their very immensity imposes the urgent 
responsibility for taking the fullest measures to minimize 
them.” 


SAFEGUARDING VITAL RECORDS 


Most cooperating firms have a routine plan for keep- 
ing vital records in a safe place, often a storage vault 


Jon their own premises or at some nearby location. 


However, a number of executives acknowledge that such 
facilities would not afford their companies real protec- 
tion in case of a major catastrophe. One, the vice- 


a president of a paper company, goes as far as to suggest 
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| COMPANY CONTINUITY 


IN CASE OF DISASTER 


that more elaborate arrangements might be useless: 
“Our only program at the present time for the protec- 
tion of vital records is aimed at protection against fire, 
flood, weather, and theft. Generally speaking, most of 
the people in our company feel that in the event of a 
catastrophe, we will not be in business anyhow whether 
we have our records or not.” 

Other executives say that they have made no special 
attempt to protect their records against possible war- 
time damage because the location of their company’s 
offices appears to be remote from possible target areas. 

In contrast, it is the practice of about two out of five 
companies surveyed to store their vital records in 


Bylaws Provision of a Machinery 
Company for Continuity of Its Board 
in an Emergency 


IN case of any vacancies among the directors through 
death, resignation, disqualification, or other cause, the 
remaining directors, although less than a quorum, by an 
affirmative vote of the majority thereof, at a meeting 
duly called for the purpose, or if only one director 
remains, by the act of that director, may elect a successor 
or successors to hold office until the next annual meeting 
of stockholders and until his or their successor or succes- 
sors shall be duly elected and shall qualify. 

In case there are no remaining directors because of 
death, resignation, disability, or common disaster, the 
elected officer or officers (other than assistant officers) of 
the company, not exceeding fourteen individuals in order 
of their seniority as officers, who are then living and 
qualify, shall automatically become directors, and shall 
hold office until the next annual meeting of stockholders 
‘and until his or their successor or successors shall be duly 
elected and shall qualify. 

The officer or officers who so become directors, al- 
though less than a quorum, by an affirmative vote of a 
majority thereof, at a meeting duly called for the pur- 
pose, or if there is only one such director, by the act of 
that director, may elect a successor or successors to any 
and all vacancies still remaining, to hold office until the 
next annual meeting of stockholders and until his or their 
successor or successors shall be duly elected and qualify. 


EXHIBIT A 


specially designated locations away from corporate 
_ headquarters where they would be safely preserved in 
time of war or catastrophe. Many companies whose 
operations are widely dispersed report that, as part of a 
planned program, they send copies of important records 
to outlying company locations. The records of a number 
of other firms are given for safekeeping to commercial 
storage companies having special underground vaults 
or mines at remote sites. 

As an example, the storage of records by one chemi- 
cals firm is described by the company treasurer as fol- 
lows: “‘We are maintaining duplicate corporate records 
with a commercial storage company in a remote area. 
The facilities at such location are both air conditioned 
and under constant armed guard. In the event of a 
disaster, a number of our key personnel located in 
various areas throughout the United States would be 
able to have access to such records. Each is currently 
supplied with a list of the records available and this list 
is at all times kept current.” 

Still other companies maintain similar protective 
facilities of their own. Such storage sites in some cases 
are also intended to serve as emergency headquarters or 
remote-control centers should a catastrophe befall the 
home office, so that surviving personnel arriving there 
could have at hand the tools necessary to begin reconsti- 
tution of the company. 

‘The vaults of small-town or rural banks are also 
reportedly used for storing records by a number of 
companies whose headquarters are in large cities. A 
machinery company executive discloses, for example, 
that the firm’s “records are stored in an underground 
vault and lock box in a bank located eighty miles away 
in a city that is not a prime target. The bank building 
has eight stories and the vault construction is such that 
we feel it gives us a fair degree of protection.” 


Kinds of Records Stored 


Records placed in storage are most frequently said to 
be in microfilm form, but originals, carbon copies, and 
blueprints are also preserved in some instances. While 
microfilm is often favored as a valuable space saver, at 
least one executive states that although his company 
stores records in all forms “emphasis is placed on paper 
copies to avoid the problem of reproduction of the 
information in usable form from the microfilm.” 

The records-retention program of most companies 
requires that copies for storage be made as soon as pos- 
sible after origination. Depending on the nature of the 
records involved, preparation of copies may be a one- 
time occurrence, or it may be undertaken on a periodic 
basis, even daily. 

Records most often stored by survey participants are 
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j 
those that are considered essential for reconstruction of © 


the company. An oil company controller defines three © 
basic kinds of data that his firm earmarks for safe — 
storage: “Our formal program for the protection of — 
records includes (a) records covering evidence of owner-— 
ship and approximate value of the company assets; (b) — 
records of stockholders’ ownership; and (c) records of 
employee membership and financial participation in ~ 
plans for which the company has the records mainte-_ 
nance responsibility.” 

The material stored by a rubber company is described - 
by a vice-president as follows: 


“We maintain a vault in a location a considerable © 
number of miles from our home office. Certain records such — 
as the general ledger, canceled checks, and insurance 
register are kept on microfilm, and these records are- 
permanent. In addition, other records such as compounds | 
and recipes, official operating standards, published state- 
ments, directors’ meeting data, employee life insurance 
coverage, and other records are kept on a permanent 
basis in that location. Such other information as sales 
invoices, inventory summaries, manufacturing cost state- — 
ments, sales and income statements are kept for the current — 
year and usually one or two years prior.” 


A machinery manufacturing company puts the fol-_ 
lowing duplicate records in storage: 


e All property deeds: certified photostatic copies | 

e Stock certificate book: actual size copies ; 

e Board of directors’ minutes: microfilm (though latest copies — 
are signed carbons) ; 

e Current fixed assets ledger: carbon copy 

e Current insurance register: carbon copy 

e Current summary of contracts book: carbon copy 

e Engineering drawings: microfilm : 

e List of patents and pertinent information thereto: type- 
written copy 


Use of Stored Data 


Procedures for the use of stored records following a 
disaster have been established by some companies. 
Often, certain personnel have been designated to go to: 
the storage area in an emergency to begin asserbinil 
whatever records are required to restore company opera-_ 
tions. Such-personnel are usually members of top man- 
agement, although some firms have arranged for a team 
of personnel drawn from all parts of the company to* 
begin the task of reconstruction. “In the event of) 
catastrophe resulting in the destruction of original vitally 
records,” states the president of an oil company, “our 
western division chief accountant has been charged with 
the responsibility of organizing a rally crew to recon- 
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struct records from microfilm copies stored in the 
_ repository. According to plan, an emergency task force 
i of experienced personnel from company offices outside 


| required reassemblage of destroyed records.”’ 
One company actually tests the effectiveness of its 
“records storage program annually by means of ‘dry 
runs’ held at the alternate headquarters, at which time 
‘ the business of the company is conducted with the use 


of only such records as are available there.” 
; 
Responsibility for Records Retention 


1, The records retention program of many firms is 
: administered by the pompany secretary or the con- 
troller. In a few cases, a “records review committee”’ or 
“) a “records management department” is charged with 
this responsibility. Still other companies let the various 
“) operating units make their own determination of 
records to be preserved. ““The recommendation of the 
'} security committee established by the company,”’ re- 

ports one such firm, “is that such vital and essential 
L | records as.are necessary for the reconstitution or contin- 
uation of operations and business should be stored at our 
alternate headquarters, but the matter of the type, 
_ amount, or frequency of transmission of such records is 


IF as a result of catastrophe or other emergency conditions, 
it is impossible to convene readily a quorum of either the 
executive committee or the board of directors, then all of the 
powers and duties of the board of directors shall vest, 
automatically, in the Emergency Management Committee 
which shall consist of all readily available members of the 
board of directors. Two members of the Emergency Man- 
agement Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


If there is only one readily available director, he and the 
first one of the following (even though not a director) who is 
readily available shall serve as the Emergency Manage- 


If there is no readily available director, the first two of the 
following who are readily available shall serve as the 
Emergency Management Committee: 


ue ment Committee: 
) ¥ s 
4 ie 1. The executive vice-president who has served as such 
bh a 
f for the longest period 
ee 2. The vice-president who has served as such for the 
| longest period 
fe 
+ 


1. The executive vice-presidents in order of seniority 
based upon their period of service in such office 
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left to the determination of those departments or 
affiliated companies that will be expected to utilize such 
records in the event of an emergency.” 


CONTINUITY OF MANAGEMENT 


Many companies report that they have taken specific 
action to provide for the continuity of management in 
case of war or disaster. Since the board of directors is 
commonly regarded as the key group that would begin 
restoration of the company in an emergency, primary 
attention is most frequently given to making sure that 
the board would be able to function in the absence of a 
quorum. 

The bylaws of many companies thus provide a means 
for returning the board of directors to full strength. A 
typical bylaw provision for filling vacancies on the board 
reads as follows: 


“Vacancies occurring in the board of directors may be 
filled by a majority of the remaining members of the board 
of directors, although by less than a quorum or by a sole 
remaining director, at any meeting without necessary de- 
lay, and the person or persons so chosen shall hold office 
until the next annual meeting or special meeting of stock- 
holders, except as otherwise provided.” 


Bylaws Provision of a Construction Materials Company tor 


Continuity of Its Management in an Emergency 


2. The vice-presidents in order of seniority based upon 
their period of service in such office 


provided, however, that an Emergency Management Com- 
mittee composed solely of officers who are not directors 
shall not have power to fill vacancies in the board of direc- 
tors, but shall, as soon as circumstances permit, call a meeting 
of the shareholders to be held at the earliest practicable 
date for the election of directors. Such meeting shall be 
called and held in accordance with these bylaws. 


If the Emergency Management Committee takes an action 
in good faith, such action shall be valid and binding as if 
taken by the board of directors although it may subse- 
quently develop that at the time of such action conditions 
requisite for action by the Emergency Management Com- 
mittee did not in fact exist. 


If the Emergency Management Committee in good faith 
elects an officer to an office which it believes to be vacant, 
the acts of such newly elected officer shall be valid and 
binding although it may subsequently develop that such 
office was not in fact vacant. 


EXHIBIT B 


To guard against the difficulties that might be en- 
countered under the most dire circumstances, the by- 
laws of a few companies spell out a procedure for restora- 
tion of the board should there be no surviving members. 
A machinery company’s bylaws, for example, state that 
if there are no surviving members of the board, the 
elected officers in order of seniority shall become direc- 
tors and hold office until new elections are held at the 
next stockholders’ meeting.! 

At least one firm, a manufacturer of machinery, has 
decided that no additional action need be taken to cover 
the possibility that following a disaster some or all of its 
directors might be unavailable. The company president 
explains: 


“We have investigated the legal problems which would 
be presented if some or all of the board of directors be- 
came unavailable. We have discussed the various prob- 
lems of such a situation with general counsel and have 
attended meetings of the National Institute for Disaster 
Mobilization on the subject. As a result we feel that no 
amendment of the company's certificate of incorporation 
or bylaws is necessary and that corporate action taken by 
the survivors of a disaster can be readily ratified by the 
board of directors and stockholders at a subsequent date. 
It is generally felt that the courts and various regulatory 
boards would be most lenient in permitting the cure of 
technical defects at a later date." 


Emergency Management Committees 


Should the need arise, in a few companies manage- 
ment authority following a catastrophe would be vested 
in an emergency management committee. In the case of 
one construction materials company, this committee 
would consist of all available members of the board or, 
if no directors were on hand, available executive vice- 
presidents and vice-presidents in order of seniority in 
their positions.” 

The provision made in the bylaws of a chemical com- 
pany for setting up an emergency management commit- 
tee is as follows: 


“Emergency Management Committee. If, as a result of 
catastrophe or other emergency conditions, a quorum of 
the executive committee, the finance committee, the bonus 
and salary committee, or the committee on audit cannot 
readily be convened for action within their respective 
jurisdictions and a quorum of the board of directors cannot 
readily be convened to act, then all the powers and duties 
vested in the committee or committees or the board of 
directors, so lacking a quorum, shall vest dutomatically in 
the Emergency Management Committee, which shall con- 
1 See exhibit A, page 7 


* For an excerpt from the company’s bylaws regarding this com- 
mittee, see exhibit B, page 9 
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sist of all readily available members of the board of direc- 
tors. Two members shall constitute a quorum. 

“Other provisions of these bylaws notwithstanding, the 
Emergency Management Committee (1) shall call a meeting 
of the board of directors as soon as circumstances permit 
for the purpose of filling vacancies on the board and its — 
committees and to take such other action as may be 
appropriate; and (2) if the Emergency Management Com- ~ 
mittee determines that less than a majority of the members — 
of the board are available for service, the committee — 
shall issue a call for a special meeting of stockholders to — 
be held at the earliest date practicable for the election of 
directors.” 


‘tawe 


Plans of a petroleum company call for an emergency 
management committee to be drawn from key personnel 
in various geographic areas. According to a director of 
the company: 


“In 1958, the board amended the bylaws of the com- — 
pany to make provision for an emergency management — 
committee with authority to exercise all the powers of the 
board of directors in the management of the business and ~ 
affairs of the company during such period when no direc- — 
tors remained and until a board of directors was duly - 
constituted. This committee has authority to call special — 
meetings of stockholders, to elect or appoint officers to fill 
vacancies as circumstances may require, and to authorize ~ 
the seal of the company to be affixed to all papers which ~ 
may require it. 

“A majority of the committee constitutes a quorum. Any 
vacancy in the committee may be filled by the remaining 
members though less than a quorum. The members of this 
committee have been designated by the board of directors - 
from among key personnel (other than parent company 
directors) with regard to geographical dispersion as well — 
as familiarity with the kinds of problems which such com- . 
mittees may have to face.” : 


Succession Lists 


Apart from providing for continuity of the board of 
directors or for the possible establishment of emergency - 
management committees, some companies report that 
they have prepared lists defining the chain of manage-_ 
ment succession under emergency conditions. In some 
cases, such lists originate with the board of directors and/ 
appear in the company bylaws or are set forth in board 
resolutions; others reportedly have been assembled by 
top management. | 2 

In planning for automatic management succession, 
the primary concern of a number of companies is to. 
ensure that a replacement for the chief executive would 
be provided for in an emergency. Thus the bylaws of a. 
steel company provide that “‘in the absence of the chief | 
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executive officer, his functions and duties may be per- 


formed by the executive vice-president (located in 
another city), or in the event of his absence by any one 
of the company’s vice-presidents (four of whom are 
located outside headquarters).” Still other companies 
prepare succession lists that cover several key man- 
agerial posts, in some cases at both corporate and 
divisional levels. 

While the names appearing on management succes- 
sion lists of some companies are not regarded as secret, 


other firms treat their lists as confidential and store 
| them in a safe place where they are to be opened only in 
| an emergency. For example, “the president, or in his 
' absence the first person available on the succession list 
_ which has been approved by the board of directors, 
- will,” according to the plans of a steel company, “‘be 
responsible for reorganizing and continuing corporate 
' affairs. A certified copy of the minutes containing such 
_ list is in the corporation vault in a sealed envelope to be 
' opened only in an emergency. Each person on the list 
has been notified as to the persons whose names appear 
| prior to his own.” 


As a precautionary measure, one oil company places 


a sealed copy of its succession list at three different 
.) locations. The board resolution spelling out this proce- 
_ dure reads as follows: 


“Prior to any catastrophe, the officers of the company 
are authorized and directed to prepare and revise from 
time to time a ‘succession list’ for the position of emergency 
general manager of the company which shall be sealed and 
deposited in at least three places designated by them and 
the existence and location of which shall be reported to 
this board and communicated to such persons as they 
deem best. 

“The officers of the company shall also designate a 
reporting center or control center to which the contents of 
said list shall be communicated when opened and to which 
the officers and employees of the company shall report for 
receiving instruction on the operation of the company in 
the event of any such catastrophe. 

“Upon the happening of any catastrophe, the individual 
highest on the list, who shall establish communication with 
such reporting or control center, shall be and immediately 
become the emergency general manager of the company 
and shall remain such until, but only until, another individual 
higher in rank on the list shall establish communication with 


such reporting or control center... . 


Successors Unspecified 


Many companies have no predetermined chain of suc- 
cession for management because of their belief.that the 
decentralization of their operations and the depth of 
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their management would automatically provide man- 
agers competent to carry on should a disaster occur. A 
machinery company, for example, that operates “four- 
teen plants in a number of different states and five 
foreign countries” believes, so writes its president, “that 
with this multiple operation we would have enough 
depth of management to draw on if any particular 
location had a major catastrophe.” 

Citing his firm’s second- and third-line levels of man- 
agement as possible successors for key personnel, an 
executive of another company indicates that plans of 
such depth had been in existence for a long time: 


“Our corporate policies for many years have been 
directed toward the development of strength of manage- 
ment in depth. The chairman of the board, the president, 
and the sales vice-president review at regular intervals key 
people in our organization in the second and third tiers 
of responsibility. This practice has been in effect for the 
last fifteen years; our primary reliance for continuity of 
management in any event lies in the abilities of these men. 
We do not contemplate any change in this basic policy.” 


On the other hand, some companies report their 
operations are so small, or their management so con- 
centrated at one site that they regard any planning for 
continuity to be futile. Typical is this comment by the 
president of a machinery company: ““We have not made 
any particular provisions for continuity of management 
in case of war or catastrophe, because in our particular 
line of work most of the people who would naturally 
follow in top management are located in this region. 
Quite naturally if the plant were to be wiped out it 
would probably take with it the greater number of the 
successors to the top jobs of the company.” And the 
president of a small metals company states simply: “If 
our top men get blown up, we are sunk. I believe that is 
almost universally true of small business. We cannot 
keep spare executives available.” 


ALTERNATE HEADQUARTERS 


A few cooperating companies have made definite 
arrangements for alternate headquarters in the event a 
catastrophe should render their headquarters unusable. 
In some cases, outlying company locations have been 
designated as alternate headquarters, while other firms 
have established special installations to serve as the 
emergency control center for the corporation. At least 
one company has set up two alternate headquarters 
sites as a further hedge against the possibility of 
catastrophe. 

One oil company has already set up a complete 
alternate headquarters or remote control center, about 
forty miles from its home office, that can provide living 
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Emergency Headquarters of a Large Steel Company 


Functional Responsibilities 


Responsibility Individual(s) Responsible 


Assisted at Emergency Headquarters by 


Reorganization of facilities....... ...First officer available 


Corporate level reorganization. .....First person available that has been 


General manager 


All other available board members 


approved by the board of directors 


Authority to draw funds............ Treasurer 
Security-vault records.............-Controller 
Personnel requirements.............Each vice-president 
Equipment and supplies............Controller 


Feeding..... 
manager of food service 


Sleeping quarters..............+.. Vice-president—industrial relations 


Transportation................+....Wice-président—traffic 
Fuel supplies...............+++.-.General manager 
Communications.............++...+..General manager 


Emergency light and power.........General manager 


Reporting centers.................Personnel director and treasurer 


Financial aid to employees.........Controller and treasurer 


Security of emergency headquarters 
property.......eeeeeeeeeeeees Director of plant protection 


Auxiliary space for emergency 
headquarters..........-++++++.+ Vice-president—production 

Alternate headquarters............Vice-president—products 

Medical supplies) ose. sce <s'esivre sarate a Medical director 

Safety and first aid...............Coordinator of safety 

Emergency coordinator.............Defense coordinator 

Liaison with civil defense authorities. ..Defense coordinator 


Public relations information..........Director of public relations 


se eeeeeeeeeeceeeess Director of personnel relations and 


Assistant treasurer 
Records-retention organization 
Each vice-president 

Chief accountant 


Safety director 


Safety director 

Manager 

General master mechanic 
Chief engineer 

General master mechanic 
Various 


Assistant controller and assistant treasurer 
Captain of police 


Works manager and general manager : 
General manager 
Company physician 
Safety director 

General office coordinator 
General superintendent 


Public relations staff 


Special Defense Items Filed in Emergency Headquarters Vault 


Lines of succession: all divisions and plants 

Masters for all treasury and accounting forms 

Copy of organization charts: all divisions and plants 
Copy of organizational manual 

Copy of key personnel roster 

Telephone books, including intracompany 

Changes in bylaws of the corporation 

Supply of emergency checks 


List of retired employees: addresses and occupations 
(kept current annually by personnel relations) 


Job descriptions: supervisors 


Copy of letter of arrangement with bank for special 
account 


EXHIBIT C 


Emergency procedures: treasury and accounting depart- 
ment 


Current list of general office employees: names and ad- 
dresses (to be kept current every six months) 


Telephone installations and requirements: emergency head- 
quarters 


Corporate seal 3 
List of housing facilities: homes of supervisors 

Food menus for emergency headquarters 

A large county map and state road map 

Copies of emergency headquarters manual 


Employees (by occupation) to report to emergency head- 
quarters 


Copies of Federal Civil Defense Act ; 
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» accommodations for up to 130 persons. As stated in a 
/ company manual, “the center is designed to concentrate 
policy-making skills, executive decisions, and communi- 
cations that are necessary to maintain operations should 
| the main headquarters office become untenable. It also 
| serves as a communication nerve center for contact with 
government authorities, company installations, and 
employees in the area.” 
At this same alternate headquarters, the company 
stores microfilm of old and current records, microfilm 
‘processing equipment, and telephone, teletype, and 
radio equipment. An electric stand-by generator and an 
independent water system have been installed. In the 
event of emergency, three cadres of qualified executives 
are to be assigned to the headquarters, with such assign- 
ments planned on the basis of geography rather than an 
organization chart. The cadres are called principal, first 
alternate, and second alternate, with those executives 
living relatively near to be assigned as principals and 
‘ those living farther away as alternates. An emergency 
' staff group that has been selected on the same geo- 
graphical basis includes secretaries and clerks in the 
ratio of one to every three executives. 

To ensure the usefulness of these alternative facilities 
and their readiness should the need arise, “‘on an average 
/ of one day per year, the company puts its plan into ac- 
tion and its emergency headquarters on an operational 
basis. On these days, frequently days of general civil de- 
| fense ‘Operation Alert,’ one of the three staff cadres is 
assigned to the remote-control center for simulated 
/emergency duty. These ‘dry runs’ help to detect flaws 
/in the plans of operation, to keep the center and its 
| facilities active and ready for use, and to keep executives 

familiar with records, plans, and equipment ready for 

the day no one wants to see.” 
| Some companies that have set up special alternate 
‘headquarters have also arranged for a number of 
| centers where their personnel would report their avail- 
» ability for work. Such information would be relayed to 
‘the alternate headquarters where surviving manage- 
ment would be getting the company back into opera- 
tion. Retained at the reporting centers of a few firms are 
emergency salary checks that could be issued to per- 
sonnel in case of a general disruption of business. In the 
case of one company, “checks have been prepared in 
blank form in the amount of $50 each. Each employee 
will be entitled to four such checks. The checks are of a 
significant color and have the words ‘Valid Only in Case 
of Disaster Due to Enemy Bombing of U.S.A.’ printed 
| across the face.” 
Several decentralized firms indicate that, rather than 
| designate in advance a particular site for an emergency 
| company headquarters, they would prefer to wait and 
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see which of their outlying facilities might be unaffected 
by disaster. A typical comment in this regard is that of a 
machinery company executive, who states: ““We have no 
formal provision for an alternate headquarters site, but 
because we maintain offices and plants at many loca- 
tions in the United States and foreign countries we 
would automatically move to the most likely site.” 


PROTECTING COMPANY PERSONNEL 


Routine safety plans for the protection of personnel 
in case of fire, explosion, or unusual weather are in 
existence in most of the firms surveyed. A number of the 
companies indicate that they cooperate with their local 
civil defense organizations, largely in connection with 
air-raid drills and planning for possible evacuation to 
approved shelter areas within company buildings. How- 
ever, an overwhelming majority of the reporting firms 
say that they really have no formal plan for protecting 
their personnel in the event of war or major catastrophe 
beyond such minimal civil defense precautions. 

The small minority of companies that have organized 
a formal defense or disaster program includes, for the 
most part, large firms. Some have established emergency 
teams, such as wardens for directing evacuation and 
rescue, fire-fighting specialists, medical and _ first-aid 
squads, emergency communications units, and in a very 
few instances radiological detection squads to measure 
fallout.! One steel company, for example, reports: 


“In the past several years we have progressively devel- 
oped an emergency program for the purpose of providing 
appropriate action in the event of a catastrophe in our 
plant area. This program is designed to provide removal of 
personnel to areas of safety, to set up emergency com- 
munications systems, and to provide first-aid and medical 
care. While this particular program is not specifically 
directed toward a war catastrophe, it would essentially 
provide much of the needed advance planning for such a 
catastrophe. In connection with this program, employees 
have been selected and trained for their specific duties, 
and monthly meetings are held with simulated catastrophes 
being set up to train such personnel in their duties.” 


Industrial defense manuals have been prepared by 
several responding companies in connection with their 
preparedness programs. Some such manuals are dis- 
tributed to employees primarily to acquaint them with 
the A B C’s of civil defense. Others not only provide 
detailed information regarding the company’s disaster 
plans but also set forth the specific responsibilities of 
designated emergency units and management should 
disaster occur.” 


1 See exhibit E, page 15 
2 See exhibit F, page 16 
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Procedure To Be Followed at Emergency Headquarters of a 
Smaller Stee! Company by President or His Alternate 


IMMEDIATELY following a major disaster involving the firm's 
general offices, the president or in his absence the first 
person available on the management succession list ap- 
proved by the board of directors is to be responsible for 
reorganizing and continuing the corporation's affairs. The 
procedures to be followed by the designated officer at the 
company’s emergency headquarters have been set forth as 
follows: 


1. Contact board members fo arrange a meeting to take 
necessary action 


2. Advise board members of their authority to fill direc- 
tor vacancy or vacancies, even though quorum is not 
available 


3. Reorganize necessary personnel in the event of non- 
availability of works managers, staff department heads, etc. 
(Authority to elect and appoint officers in an emergency is 
contained in corporate bylaws) 


4. Complete reorganization of other personnel required. 
(The master organization charts and charts of an emergency 
organization are on file) 


Shelters 


A number of companies have shelter areas in base- 
ments or tunnels which they believe would protect their 
personnel against possible bomb blast. But only a hand- 
ful of companies report having built shelters that would 
provide adequate protection against the dangers of 
nuclear fallout. Even where facilities exist that could 
serve as fallout shelters, arrangements have not always 
been made for stocking them with provisions needed 
to sustain life. For example, an industrial equipment 
manufacturer reports: “We have designated shelter 
areas, worked out in cooperation with the local civil 
defense. These are areas of our plant buildings which are 
so constructed as to be reasonably impervious to nuclear 
fallout. However, considerable additional work would 
have to be done in the area of food storage, water, etc., 
in order to adequately take care of our personnel.” 

Another company, which has one shelter and plans 
to build another, reports: “A bomb shelter was built at 
the time that additional plant facilities were erected. 
Directional signs to the shelter are placed throughout 
our plant. Recently a group of employees set up short- 
wave radio facilities in the shelter and at the present 
time a very pleasant and efficient plant cafeteria is 
located there. According to present plans, another 
shelter will be included in our new stock room being 
built elsewhere. We are taking steps to store all our 
medical supplies in the shelter and also plan to have on 
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5. Make necessary arrangements for office space and 
equipment for personnel not included in the emergency 
headquarters 


6. Direct the use of information contained in duplicate 
records stored in security vault 


7. Contact all corporation managers, advising of tempo- 
rary change in headquarters. (Copies of this manual will be 
given to all managers) 


8. Make arrangements for meeting payrolls 


9. Notify general office personnel who have not re- 
ported, where and when to report. (This will be done 
through reporting centers) 


10. Designate the use of emergency headquarters 
buildings ; 


11. Carry on emergency and regular business as needed 


EXHIBIT D 


hand there at least two weeks’ food and water supply — 
for employees.” 


PRESENT THINKING ON PREPAREDNESS 


Several firms that have not previously engaged in — 
preparedness planning report that they are now giving 
the matter serious consideration. Some are making pre- 
liminary studies, and a few indicate that the subject 
will be discussed at forthcoming board meetings. 

Other companies say simply that they have delayed 
making disaster plans. Typical of many reporting execu- | 
tives is the president of a hardware company, who ~ 
makes this comment: 


“| am shamefacedly admitting that there is no formal 
plan at the present time regarding the safety of personnel, — 
records, etc., in case of a nuclear war. | can’t say that | 
think we are ostriches putting our heads in the sand, but we 
are a small company and the potential of recovery, were 
any cataclysmic event to occur in a nuclear war, would be 
minimal under the most favorable plans and programs. | 
have no doubt that one of these days (and | hope whatever 
we do will not be necessary) we will get around to 
formalizing a program.” 


There is least enthusiasm among reporting firms for 
the construction of fallout shelters. Fewer than 5% of 
the companies surveyed—about the same number as — 
now have such facilities —indicate that they are contem- 
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i THE chief components of the comprehensive defense 
organization are described in a manual prepared by the 
firm's plant and facility protection and restoration com- 
mittee as follows: 


ONE of the main objectives of industrial defense planning is 
to provide for the protection of personnel under emergency 
conditions. In order to accomplish this objective a defense 
| director has been appointed by management who has under 
t his direction in times of emergency the following components: 


1. WARDEN ORGANIZATION 

The warden organization consists of the following groups: 
(a) The Warden Group. The warden group is a very im- 
portant component of the industrial defense organiza- 


i tion, as the wardens under emergency conditions have the 
1 responsibility for safely guiding personnel to predefer- 
f mined areas of shelter and to assist in controlling them 
while in these areas. 

(b) Rescue Squads. Rescue squads are made up of em- 
ployees who have been trained to extricate persons 
trapped under fallen debris and to open blocked passage- 
ways in the event of a bombing attack or any explosion 
that would damage the building. 


2. RADIOLOGICAL MONITORING AND_ DETEC- 
TION ORGANIZATION 


The responsibility of the radiological monitoring organiza- 


tion is fo monitor areas in the event of a nuclear attack 
with radiation detection instruments to determine those 
areas safe for emergency work and occupancy. It will 
also be the responsibility of this organization to advise 
the defense director on maximum probable exposure, 
shielding effects, decontamination, and to keep records 
on radiation during the emergency. 


3. FIRE ORGANIZATION 


The fire organization consists of a selected group of em- 
ployees who have been trained in the use of all fire 
fighting equipment at the location and in the methods 


| plating the construction of shelters in the near future. 
_ A number of firms are reportedly waiting for direction 
from the Federal Government. For example, the treas- 
| urer of a refrigeration equipment company states, ““We 
are being guided mainly by the instructions and recom- 
‘mendations of the Office of Civilian Defense in our area 
and would probably establish some special plan as and 
when they recommend it.” And an automotive company 
spokesman points out that his firm has not constructed 
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Industrial Defense Organization of a Large Diversified Company 


of extinguishing and combating fire of all types. It is 
their duty when possible to extinguish or control any 
fires that might occur on the premises. 


4. MEDICAL PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES ORGAN- 
IZATION 
This consists of the following groups: 


(a) Medical Assistants’ Squad. If a major catastrophe 
should occur it is questionable if the existing medical 


facilities available at a given location would be adequate 
to handle large numbers of seriously injured people. 
Therefore, the duty of this group is to be apprised of the 
available doctors, ambulance services, and hospitals in 
their area. This group should also have knowledge of the 
local civil defense plans for the evacuation and care of 
the wounded in the event of any enemy attack. In the 
event of disaster we probably cannot expect much help 
from outside sources very quickly, however. Our immedi- 
ate reliance must therefore be on the local organization 
which should be trained to assist in handling the number 
of casualties that can be expected rather than count on 
ambulance and hospital service for a period as long as a 
day or two after an attack. 

(b) First-aid Teams. First-aid teams are composed of em- 


ployees who hold yalid first-aid certificates and who are 
capable of rendering first aid to injured employees in 
times of emergency. 


The protection and welfare of employees in the event of 
an emergency is the overriding and common responsibility of 
all members of the defense organization. Discharge of this 
responsibility requires not only effective organization but 
also thorough understanding by all its members of the need 
for exercising sound judgment and initiative in emergencies. 
Therefore, all members of the defense organization should 
be oriented to the over-all responsibilities and functions of 
the organization, as well as effectively trained in their own 
specific assignments. 


EXHIBIT E 


fallout shelters because “as yet, the Department of 
Defense has not placed the emphasis on the construc- 
tion of industrial shelters that it has placed on the 
construction of home or public shelters.”’ 

Other executives note the expense of building special 
fallout shelters for employees and indicate that their 
companies, in the words of one respondent, “‘are waiting 
to see what provisions the various governmental agen- 
cies are going to make in this regard, or whether it is 
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Administration 
Industrial Defense Advisory Committee 
Industrial Defense Coordinator 
Emergency Headquarters 
Emergency Reporting Centers for Personnel 
Continuity of Management 
Emergency Organization Charts 
Liaison with Civil Defense Authorities 
Safeguarding Company Records 
Protection of Current Assets 
Plans for Emergency Business Operations 
Budget Provision 
Organization and Training Manuals 
Industrial Cooperation Assistance in an Emergency 


Personnel 


Emergency Personnel Qualification Records 
Financial Aid to Employees 

Shelters 

Feeding and Housing Disaster Victims 


Security 
Security Surveys 
Director of Plant Protection 
Safeguarding Vital Areas 
Security Control of Personnel 


Communications 
Emergency Communication Equipment 
Emergency Alerting 
Emergency Messenger Service 


going to be a matter left entirely to the expense of 
private companies.” 

In the same vein, a machinery company executive 
explains the reluctance of his company to construct 
special fallout shelters: 


“At the present time there is no movement in our com- 
pany or among area industries to provide shelters for the 
protection of personnel in case of war. In the absence of 
any firm recommendations on the part of the United States 
government, many managements are unwilling to commit 
the large funds necessary for fallout shelters required to 
accommodate numerous people.” 


There are still other reasons why companies say they 
have no plans for building fallout shelters. Some, for 
example, indicate that their plants lie in tidal areas or 
other locations where underground shelters would be 
impractical. But a more common explanation is simply 
that given by the vice-president of a paper company, 
who observes: 
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Training 


Disaster Training Program 
Panic Control Training 
Refresher Training 


Medical 3 
Emergency Medical Supplies 
pie Goucy Casualty Stations TABLE 
Identification and Care of Casualties 

Rehabilitation OF CONTENTS 


Emergency Shutdown Procedure 
Maps of Plant Utilities 
Inventory Record 


OF A LARGE 


STEEL COMPANY’S 


Secondary Water Supply 


Protection of Vital Equipment 


INDUS L 
Replacement of Strategic Items UsTe” 
Emergency Light and Power DEFENSE 
Dispersal of Stored Materials 
Salvage Areas 
: MANUAL 


Subcontractor Facilities 


Fire Fighting Facilities 
Radiological Detection 
News Releases 


Defense Organization Chart 


EXHIBIT F 


“In the event of a holocaust touching on any of the 
communities in which we have operations, we are con- 
vinced that all our employees would drop everything and 
run home to take care of their families anyway, so that 
there is little point in our attempting to provide shelters in 
our plants.” 

Davip H. SunsBury 
G. CLtark THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 


Single reprints of this article are available to Associates on request and 


without charge. Prices for quantities will be furnished upon request. 


Business Bookshelf 


Principles of Insurance—This is the second revision of a text 


designed primarily to give students a thorough grounding in 


the principles of insurance. Its authors discuss the various” 7 


kinds of insurance, the insurance contract, insurance under- 
writers and buyers, and the organization and operation of 
insurance companies. The material is accompanied by 
tables, charts, and illustrative practices. By Robert G. Mehr 
and Emerson Cammack. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1961, 904 pages. $10. 
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Backlog Rates Indicate Spending Trends 


Year-to-year comparisons in the ratio of closing backlogs to capital expenditures 
when plotted one quarter in advance of actual period to which they refer, and year- 
to-year comparisons in capital expenditures 


All year-to-year comparisons are stated as a percentage of the year-earlier rate as 
a comparison base equal to 100% 


Derived from estimates for all private investor-owned gas and electric utility com- 
panies from 1958 to the present 


Sources: American Gas Association; Edison Electric Institute; The Conference Board 


RATIO SCALE 


TOTAL UTILITIES 


BACKLOG RATIO 


=. j= 
ay? 
EXPENDITURES 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


BACKLOG RATIO 


GAS UTILITIES 


rn 
V 


1960 


1959 1961 


P, RIVATELY-OWNED gas and electric utility com- 
_ panies authorized more than $3.5 billion for new plant 


construction during the first six months of 1961. This 
third consecutive first-half in which approvals exceeded 
the year-ago volume continued the expansion in genera- 
tion and transmission requirements for electric power 
and gas. 

Authorizations aside, actual outlays edged slightly 


: below the sums paid out in the first half of 1960 but 
they nearly matched the total spent in the first six 


months of 1959. Possibly associated with this moderate 
year-to-year slackening in expenditures were increases 
in postponements by more than two fifths both in the 
second half of 1960 and in the first six months of the 
current year. 

While capital authorizations made a survey record in 


the first half of 1961, the concurrence of a high rate of 


postponements and the relative steadiness of capital 
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Utility Appropriations 
in Resurgence 


expenditures maintained end-of-quarter backlogs of un- 
expended authorizations at roughly the same levels as 
prevailed a year earlier. 

This surge of newly authorized appropriations signi- 
fied the extension of the two basic utility industries into 
new areas of service; the rise in postponements was per- 
haps the effect of a careful appraisal of previous pro- 
grams in the light of shifting requirements and the 
rapidity with which new systems and technological 
processes were being introduced. 


Fourth Report on New Survey 


This report, the fourth in a series of quarterly surveys 
of capital appropriations and expenditures of the 
investor-owned gas and electric utilities, is financed by 
Newsweek magazine and conducted by THe ConrEr- 
ENCE Boarp in cooperation with the Edison Electric 
Institute and the American Gas Association. Fifty 
private gas transmission and distribution companies 
and 127 electrical generating, transmission, and dis- 
tribution firms have furnished information on capital 
appropriations since the first quarter of 1958. Excluded 
from this survey are power cooperatives, governmental 
systems, and investor-owned units providing steam-heat 
distribution, transportation, telephone, and similar sec- 
ondary services. The survey data represent solely those 
funds expended on direct gas and electric services.! 


Appropriations in New Burst 


The second quarter of 1961 witnessed a considerable 
upsurge of capital appropriations in both utility sectors. 
On a year-to-year basis, approvals of the electric utili- 
ties advanced 22%, reversing a cutback of a tenth in the 
first quarter and one of similar proportions in the last 
two quarters of 1960. This downturn in the second half 
of last year came on the heels of a sharp boost at the 
end of 1959 and in the first six months of 1960. Thus, 
despite the smart advance in the April-June period of 
this year, total approvals in the first half still stood 


1 A discussion of the survey’s method and coverage is contained in 
the initial article on this new series, published in The Business Record 
for February, 1961 
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Table 1: Capital Appropriations and Expenditures of Investor-owned Gas and Electric Utilities, 
1958-1961! 


Millions of dollars 


1959 
Ml IV | i} Ut IV I i} 


TOTAL UTILITIES 


Opening backlog........ 6,253 7,863 6,885 6,179 5,659 
Appropriations.......... 2,757 409 845 1,230 2,688 
Canceled... isc = scutes Ze) 56 146 175 151 
Capital expenditures...... 1,068 1,331 1,405 1,536 1,054 
Closing backlog......... 7,863 6,885 6,179 5,698 7,142 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
Opening backlog....... , 5,131 6,277 5,554 4,793 4,488 
Appropriations.......... 2,012 296 307 785 1,791 
Canceled «72.2 o. sine she 36 39 107 97 135 
Capital expenditures...... 830 980 961 993 763 
Closing backlog......... 6,277 5,554 4,793 4,488 5,381 
GAS UTILITIES 
Opening backlog........ 1122557, 986) 91,3310) bjae86 1,171 
Appropriations.......... 745 113 538 445 897 
Ganceled.. ':.\sss sis tanec 43 17 39 78 16 
Capital expenditures...... 238 351 444 543 291 
Closing backlog......... 1,586 1,331 1,386 1,210 1,761 


7,142 


6,282 5,491 5,690 7,291 6,628 6,024 5,764 7,275 

509 581 1,817 2,790 701 775 =«*1,491 2,660 862 
82 53 206 67 105 68 306 124 121 
1,287 1,319 1,409 1,122 1,259 1,311 1,438 1,025 1,312 
6,282 5,491 5,693 7,291 6,628 6,024 5,771 7,275 6,704 
5,381 4,818 4,318 4,329 5,603 5,218 4,690 4,501 5,527 
346 381 1,071 2,086 547 340 974 1,876 669 
49 38 143 86 45 57 256 87 78 
860 843 917 726 887 811 907 763 921 
4,818 4,318 4,329 5,603 5,218 4,690 4,501 5,527 5,197 
1,761 1,464 1,173 1,361 1,688 1,410 1,334 1,263 1,748 
163 200 746 704 154 435 517 784 193 
33 15 63 (19) 60 11 50 37 43 
427 476 492 396 372 500 531 262 391 
1,464 1,173 1,364 1,688 1,410 1,334 1,270 1,748 1,507 


1 Estimates for all private investor-owned gas and electric companies, based upon reports from 177 companies 


Sources: Edison Electric Institute; American Gas Association; The Conference Board 


slightly below the level of the comparable period last 
year. 

Analysis of electric utility expenditures reveals that 
actual first-half outlays on plant were up some 4% in 
contradistinction to the downward tendency in the 
second half of 1960. Backlogs of unspent approvals held 
approximately even with a year ago despite this moder- 
ate rise in outlays and the one-fourth rise in cancella- 
tions or postponements. 

Turning to the gas utility companies, the upsurge in 
capital authorizations on a year-to-year basis was even 
more marked than that of the electrical companies. 
Here a dramatic upsurge in the third quarter of last 
year gave way to a cut of more than 30% in the closing 
months. In the first quarter of 1961, however, gas utility 
appropriations went up by more than a tenth and in the 
second three months they shot up by 25%. 

At the same time, construction programs that had 
been shelved during the first half rose somewhat higher 
than in the first six months of the previous three years; 
expenditures, however, recovered only modestly from 
their rate in the second quarter a year earlier. The 
sharp upswing in approvals served, therefore, to feed 
more funds into construction programs than were re- 
moved in completions and cancellations, so that back- 
logs exceeded year-ago levels in both the first and second 
quarters of 1961. 

Thus the second-quarter jump in approvals in both 
the gas and electric utility industries either replenished 
the reservoir of unspent funds or maintained them in the 
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face of a moderately rising rate of expenditures outflow. 
Moreover, this support given to uninvested backlogs 
reflected the large additions made to new construction 
projects on the utility companies’ books and thus indi- 
cated continued upward pressures upon outlays. 


Approvals Affect Backlogs, Spending 


A temporary lull in expenditures followed the general 
decline in capital appropriations at the end of 1960. 
That year’s trend of closing backlogs also made likely 
the spending cut in the opening months of 1961. On a 
year-to-year basis, closing backlogs described a steadily 
rising course from the final quarter of 1959 through the 
third quarter of last year, when they were 10% above 
the 1959 rate. In the last quarter, the year-to-year 
increment in backlogs fell to 1%, and in the first quarter 
of 1961 construction outlays fell about 9%. 

The heaviest cut in appropriations and backlogs was 
in the gas utility group. In the third quarter of 1960, 
gas utility appropriations bounced up more than 100% 
over the year-ago level and backlogs climbed 14%. But 
in the next quarter the gas companies approved almost 
a third less than in the closing months of 1959. Backlogs 
dropped 7%, and in the first quarter of this year outlays 
were more than a third off the year-earlier rate. In this 
period, however, approvals recovered, rising more than 
a tenth over their level in the early months of 1960. 
This had the effect of increasing backlogs by 4% or 5%, 
with the further derived effect of a 5% increase in the 
rate of spending in the second quarter. The marked 
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| jump of 25% in approvals in the second quarter caused a 
7% increment in approval backlogs on a year-to-year 
. basis. If past patterns of cause and effect hold in the 
| coming quarters, this backlog expansion should bring 
' about a further increase in spending. 

' Between the third quarter of 1960 and the first 
- quarter of this year, appropriations by the electric 
» utilities evidently declined to a rather low level, for their 
’ sharp rise in the second three months was not sufficient 
' to bring backlogs above their rate in the second quarter 
| of 1960. Although previously accumulated backlogs sup- 
ported spending in the first six months of this year, the 
: prospects for outlays in the third and possibly also the 
| fourth quarter of 1961 remained in some doubt. How- 
* ever, the second-quarter approval rise caused backlogs 
| to come up just even with their level of a year earlier 
_and any further increase in authorizations would ap- 
| parently serve further to strengthen the industry’s 
_ backlog position. 


' Backlog Rates a Guide to Spending 


The ease in the gas utility companies’ backlog posi- 
| tion and the relative -tightness in that of the electric 
utility industry are further indicated by the ratio of 
backlogs outstanding at the end of the quarter to 
capital expenditures during the quarter. The relation- 
| ship between closing backlogs and quarterly outlays 
likewise casts light upon the short-term prospects for 
| spending. 

Cuts in approvals and backlogs in the closing months 
of 1960 and the first three months of this year were not 
' simultaneously reflected in the ratio of backlogs to out- 
lays. But in the second quarter of 1961 this measure fell 
| below the rate of a year earlier. A similar dip in the 
| first quarter of 1960 had foreshadowed a mild spending 


decline in the second quarter. This measure of compara- 
tive pressures between the volume of new funds and the 
current outflow points to the potential direction of 
spending in the next operating period. 

For all privately owned utility companies the quar- 
terly ratios between closing backlogs and quarterly 
expenditures have been as follows: 


Years 
Quarter: 1958 1959 1960 1961 
LAE et eee Ua heh aes ees 7.4 6.8 6.5 7.1 
HU ery hioae Mat 5, Meee ee ee apes ot Sia. 4.9 573 5.1 
LET cee anaviy tee Rone ey ease eer 4.4 4.2 4.6 
AVES ere nee tensrer ction feribe See ee 3.7 4.0 4.0 


In the first quarter of last year the backlog ratio— 
the number of quarters that closing backlogs would last 
at the rate of spending during the quarter—fell below 
that at the beginning of 1959. Outlays moved from a 
year-to-year rise of 6% in the same quarter to a decline 
of 2% in the next quarter. In the second and third 
quarters of last year the backlog ratio exceeded year- 
earlier rates, and expenditures responded in the last 
three months with a rise of 2%. The ratio at the end of 
the year matched that for the comparable period of 
1959, but this was a relative decline from year-to-year 
trends in the two preceding quarters. In first-quarter- 
1961 expenditures dropped 9% from a year earlier. And 
a sharp year-to-year rise in the backlog ratio during that 
quarter was associated with a spending boost of 4% in 
second-quarter-1961. At 5.1, the ratio between end-of- 
quarter backlogs and expenditures during this second 
quarter was some 4% less than a year earlier, a modest 
decline, to be sure, but suggesting a slackening in the 
pace of outlays in third-quarter-1961, at least as meas- 
ured in year-to-year terms. 


Table 2: Capital Appropriations, Expenditures and Closing Backlog of Investor-owned Gas and 
Electric Utilities 
Year-to-year Per Cent Change: 1958-1961 


1'59 I '59 Ill "59 IV '59 1 '60 Il '60 ll "60 IV '60 1'61 11'61 
1 '58 I '58 Ill 58 IV '58 1 '59 I '59 Il '59 IV '59 | '60 I '60 
TOTAL UTILITIES 
ADDLOpiiciiOns mre eer cli rates aie bets — 3 “+24 —3] +48 + 4 +38 +33 18 — 5 +23 
Capital expenditures... 0.0.0.0... 00 cece eee eee — 1 — 3 — 6 — 8 + 6 — 2 — 1 + 2 —- 9 + 4 
SL SSINGEDACKIOG Bp rts ncacn aces eo erage ia toe —- 9 — 9 —I1 0 aR @ + 6 +10 + 1 0 + 1 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
AD DRODFIGHONS MRT Gia cre, ciccesen chess Dana iay erste. whi snails -—11 +17 +24 +36 +16 +58 —11 — —10 +22 
Capital expenditures... 0.2.0... .0 cece cee ees — 8 —12 —12 — 8 — 5 + 3 — 4 — 1 + 5 +4 
RO SINGEDOCKI OC Rai cue si streue ie sus a ieerae es eels Gey —14 —13 —10 —4 4 + 8 + 9 ar -— 1 (0) 
GAS UTILITIES 
PA TIHOBTIOONS te tcn state cher oy suche cx Srskaceate eee le! a +20 +44 —63 +68 —22 — 6 +118 —31 +11 +25 
Gapital expenditures... ip .s0ec0ceesweecctes 22 +22 +7 — 9 +36 —13 + 5 + 8 —34 + 5 
Glosinghbacklog jrle.. oa) tess sais css Sete ee +11 +10 —15 +13 — 4 — 4 +14 —7 + 4 +7 
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As noted in earlier articles, the response of outlays to 
changes in the backlog ratio is slower in the electric 
utility companies than in the gas utilities. After declin- 
ing below the year-earlier rates in the first and second 
quarters of 1959, the backlog ratio described a steadily 
rising path in the second half of 1959 and throughout 
1960. Not until second-quarter-1960, however, or fully 
three quarters following the first increase in the backlog 
ratio, did electric utility outlays rise on a year-to-year 
basis, and then only modestly. 

Although its backlog ratio continued to exceed year- 
ago levels through the final months of 1960, the electric 
utility industry’s outlays described a declining course 
between the second quarter of 1960 and the first quarter 
of 1961, when they were boosted some 5% in year-to- 
year terms. During the second quarter the industry’s 
spending continued in an upward direction, but the dip 
in approvals in the previous period reduced the addition 
to backlogs, so that the backlog ratio in both the first 
and second quarters of 1961 stood below the year-ago 
rates. Thus capital spending by the electric utility com- 
panies may edge lower in the third quarter. The rela- 
tionships between changes in the backlog ratio and in 
capital spending for the utility industries is illustrated 
in the chart on page 17. 

Although the backlog ratios for the gas utility indus- 
try declined for three consecutive quarters before the 
first recorded year-to-year dip in outlays (in the final 
quarter of 1959), thereafter a shift in the trend of the 
ratio preceded a comparable change in spending by one 
quarter. Thus outlays rose in the first quarter of 1960, 
reversing the decline in the previous three months. This 
change was foreshadowed by a similar reversal in the 
backlog ratio a quarter earlier. A dip in spending during 
the second quarter of last year was indicated by the 
year-to-year cut in the backlog ratio in the first three 
months. And the resurgence of spending in the third and 
fourth quarters of the year was suggested by similar 
rises in the backlog ratio during the second and third 
quarters. é 

In the final three months of 1960 the backlog ratio 
declined from a year earlier, and a derived reduction in 
spending occurred in the following quarter. The first- 
quarter-1961 boost in the backlog ratio pointed to the 
second-quarter increase in outlays. Figures on closing 
backlogs and expenditures for the second quarter indi- 
cate that another but very moderate increase took place 
in their ratio, suggesting a continuation of the rise in 
spending. 


Seasons and Cycles 


Through its joint survey program, THE CoNFERENCE 
Boarp, the American Gas Association, and the Edison 
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Approvals Hit a Survey Record 


$2. 


-0 


a6, 


In billions of dollars 
All data are seasonally adjusted and based upon reports from 177 companies, adjusted 
to the level of all private investor-owned gas and electric utility companies, for the years 
1958 to the present 

Capital appropriations are charted net of any postponements or cancellations. Changes 
in backlogs are the difference between net new appropriations approved during the 
quarter and capital expenditures during the period 3 
Sources: American Gas Association; Edison Electric Institute; The Conference Board 
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| Electric Institute have gathered information on capital 
| appropriations, postponements, expenditures, and un- 
+ invested appropriation backlogs covering three and one- 
| half years. The Board has now analyzed this material 
. exhaustively for seasonality and cyclicity, and some 
» facts can now be adduced about the investment process 
' in the gas and electric utility industries. A few remarks 
_ about seasonal patterns in capital appropriations, can- 
+ cellations, and capital expenditures may elucidate the 
| character of utility operations and help to explain the 
fluctuations that have occurred over periods longer than 


| a year. 


| Seasonal Trends in Appropriations 


According to the patterns that have emerged from the 
» survey data, by far the greatest proportion of new 
| capital projects are authorized in the first three months 
_ of each year. In the second and third quarters relatively 
_ minor sums are set aside, but appropriations show a 
_ tendency to rise fairly sharply once again in the final 
_ quarter. 
Approvals in both the gas and electric fields tend to 
| decline by almost four fifths from the first to the second 
_ quarters. Gas industry authorizations tend to increase 
- in the third quarter to about half the first-quarter level, 
_ while electric utility approvals tend to fall somewhat 
_ lower than in the second quarter. In the final months 
_ of the year, approvals of both industries rise, although 
_ the increase is sharper for the electric utilities. Appro- 
‘priations increase between the final quarter and the 
first quarter of the following year. 
, The relatively small amounts appropriated during the 
j second and third quarters signify that the companies 
/ plan their programs largely in the winter months, and 
' only supplement them during the spring and summer. 
_ Capital programs in the utility fields mostly involve 
_ heavy construction work, much of which is affected by 
season and weather. Construction of public utility plant 
slackens off most in the first three months of the year— 
especially in January and February. It thereafter rises 
gradually to a peak rate in October and November. The 
first-quarter high in capital appropriations may simply 
mean that the late autumn most frequently is the best 
time to review new programs in light of projects already 
- completed or nearing completion. 

Most companies operate on a calendar-year.basis for 
- accounting and financial purposes. After summaries are 
_ made for the preceding year’s operations, the company 
_ may plan and budget for the year ahead with a complete 
record of the funds that it has at its command and of the 
- work that must be done. Also, contracts mist be put out 
for bidding and must be awarded in advance of the 
- construction season. All of these factors cause capital 
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appropriations to bound upwards in the fourth quarter 
of the year from relatively low rates in the second and 
third quarters, and to hit a high in the first quarter of 
the following year. 


Seasonal Pattern in Expenditures 


As expected, the seasonal variations in capital ex- 
penditures by the gas and electric utility companies 
conform rather closely to the seasonal configuration of 
utility plant construction—but with one interesting 
difference. Utility plant construction rises from a low 
point in the opening months of the year to a high in 
October and November, as mentioned previously. After 
November it declines with sufficient rapidity so that on 
an average quarterly basis the high point for construc- 
tion is reached in the third calendar quarter. In contrast, 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp’s analysis for seasonal fluctu- 
ations in utility capital outlays shows that both the gas 
and electric industries experience their maximum outlay 
rates in the fourth quarter. 

This difference in timing between the quarterly sea- 
sonal peaks in construction and expenditures could be 
caused by a shift of one month in the spending peak. 
Unavailability of monthly data on outlays makes it 
impossible to test this hypothesis, but it is fairly obvious 
that if the seasonal construction peak is reached in the 
third quarter with the monthly high in October, then 
quarterly expenditures may hit their seasonal high in 
the fourth quarter because their monthly high may 
occur a month later than for construction itself. That 
is, if the outflow of spending reaches its maximum rate 
in November, then the seasonal high in average quar- 
terly expenditures may be shifted from the third quarter 
to the fourth. 

The survey itself provides strong circumstantial evi- 
dence of such a one-month shift. Outlays in the electric 
utility industry decline more than a fifth seasonally 
between the fourth quarter and the subsequent first 
quarter, while in the gas industry the drop is sharper— 
almost 36%. The magnitude of these declines is much 
greater than that of the seasonal increases between the 
third and fourth quarters. 

Thus the monthly high is almost certainly reached in 
November, if not in October, for if it occurred any later 
first-quarter outlays could hardly show so low a seasonal 
level as they do. A lag of one month between the sea- 
sonal highs in plant construction and expenditures is 
explainable simply on the basis of the periods required 
to render and clear bills. If this explanation is correct, 
then it follows that there is no effective difference be- 
tween the seasonal patterns in utility construction and 
capital expenditures. Most important for understanding 
the economic role and significance of capital appropria- 
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tions in the gas and electric utility industries is the 
evidence thus furnished that the bulk of capital expan- 
sion and replacement by these industries is in the form 
of fixed plant rather than equipment. This fact contains 
many implications—for the nature of capital planning 
and financing by these industries and for the kinds of 
risks that they undertake in making physical invest- 
ments. These implications will be explored further be- 
low and in subsequent articles. 


Beyond the Seasonal Patterns 


The seasonal fluctuations that have been described 
above are rather consistent from year to year. When 
they are removed from the statistics reported to the 
American Gas Association and the Edison Electric 
Institute, the trends that remain are as shown in the 
chart on page 20. 

A glance at the panels of this chart reveals decided 
differences in the underlying trends of appropriations 
and expenditures between the gas and electric indus- 
tries. Identifiable highs and lows that follow one another 
over periods of more than a year clearly emerge in 
electrical utility appropriations. These approvals touched 
a survey record low point in the second quarter of 1958 
and recovered in the next three months. This pattern 
was consistent with general cyclical trends in total 
industrial activity. Thereafter, electric utility approvals 
increased, with two minor reversals, until the second 
quarter of 1960. From this high point they declined very 
moderately for two quarters before recovering once 
again. This configuration is also consistent with general 
business trends during that period. 

From this evidence it would appear that the electric 
utilities are responsive to changes in general business 
activity. This is not too surprising in view of the fact 
that electrical energy sales to “large light and power”’ 
customers (generally comparable to “‘industrial’’ custom- 
ers) has averaged close to 50% of all postwar electrical 
energy sales, and accounted for the largest share of sales 
to any customer group (next in order of importance 
were residential sales, which accounted for a fourth of 
the total). 

Also noteworthy are the gradual changes in expendi- 
tures by the electrical utilities in comparison to the 
large fluctuations in approvals. This tendency of actual 
outlays to smoothe out over longer periods is related to 
the great preponderance of plant construction in the 
industry’s capital programs. Expenditures for construc- 
tion normally do not take the form of a lump sum upon 
completion of a project, but rather are spread out as 
“progress payments.” A machine or piece of noninte- 
grated equipment, on the other hand, is often paid for 
all at once; and, although equipment can be installed in 
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stages, such installations are sometimes bunched to- 
gether, not only in a single company’s program, but © 
seemingly also among a sizable group of companies in 
the same industry. 

Hence the long-term nature of electrical utility capital 
programs and the preponderance of fixed construction in 
such projects cause the derived expenditures to smooth — 
out over much longer periods than would seem evident 
from a glance at the trend in appropriations alone. 


Gas Utility Approvals More Autonomous 


Appropriations and expenditures of the gas utility 
industry, at least nationally, are evidently quite change- 
able from quarter to quarter. Successive increases and 
declines in approvals make it virtually impossible to 
substantiate any relationship between capital program- 
ming in this industry and general industrial or com- 
mercial business activity. But commercial and industrial 
customers combined have accounted for less than two 
fifths of total gas utility revenues during the postwar 
years, while revenues from residential customers have 
ranged from about 55% to over 60% of total revenues. 

In the postwar period, residential consumption of gas 
has exhibited a strong and steady upward movement 
year after year, with no demonstrable response to the 
“business cycle.” Clearly, the residential demand for 
gas is isolated from the vicissitudes of employment and 
personal income, to name but two of the variables that 
might be thought to affect household consumption. 

Capital expenditures of the gas companies are differ- 
ent from those of the electrical utilities in responding 
more immediately to changes in appropriations. Al- 
though authorizations become transformed into a rela- 
tively smooth stream of plant and equipment installa- 
tions, the trend of outlays is apparently more directly 
related to that of approvals. Thus construction and 
equipment installations may come to completion in a 
shorter period of time on the average than in the electric 
utility industry. In comparing the changes in appropria- 
tion backlogs with the period-to-period changes in 
expenditures, it appears that an increase in backlogs 
has almost invariably been drained off into expenditures 
in the subsequent quarter. This is quite different from 
the cause-and-effect pattern that is displayed by changes 
in backlogs and expenditures in the electric utility 
industry. 

Total capital expenditures by the electric and gas 
utilities describe a course that is rather free from major 
ups and downs, largely as a result of the greater weight 
exerted by construction in the electrical segment. 
Furthermore, the value of utility construction has 
averaged more than nine tenths of capital expenditures 
by the entire industry; and plant construction has dis- 
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i played a tendency to take an increasing share of the 


total during the period covered by this survey. Major 


| expansion and replacement has therefore been the 
cornerstone of capital programs in the industry. 


Capsule Summary 


In the second quarter of 1961, the private gas and 


- electric utility companies approved more for plant con- 
struction and equipment than in either the previous 
_ quarter or the second quarter of 1960. This increase was 
| the greatest of any since the first quarter of 1958, the 
| initial period covered by this new survey, and also the 
‘first general increase in a year. Expenditures also 
} turned up, following four quarters of no change or 
+ moderate declines. The gas utility industry was a major 
| contributor to this increase. 


Owing to this record boost in capital appropriations, 


_ backlogs of unspent approvals rose by almost $470 
| million, or more than one third the rate of outlays in the 


quarter. This increment provided a basis for consider- 


| able impetus to expenditures in the coming quarters. 


With a-continuation of the gradual business recovery 


that emerged during the second quarter of this year, 
| industrial sales of gas and electricity should rise further. 
_ Residential consumption should also continue to expand 
| at its accustomed steady pace. The effects of these 
| influences upon capital appropriations will be traced in 
| subsequent reports on the electric and gas utilities. 


Martin R. GAInsBRUGH 
FRED STEVENSON 
Office of the Chief Economist 


_ Single reprints of this article are available to Associates on request and 


without charge. Prices for quantities will be furnished upon request. 


Business Bookshelf 


- Measurement and Control of Office Costs: Master Clerical Data— 


The authors contend that control of office costs is impos- 
sible unless there is some way to measure the human activ- 
ity that creates such costs. In order to measure office 
activity they have developed a set of clerical motion stand- 
ards called Master Clerical Data or MCD. The book con- 
tains extensive information on the time required for many 
common office operations, manual and machine. The 
authors state that use of the stopwatch is not necessary, 
and that these techniques may be applied in a small com- 
pany as well as in a large one. By Serge A. Birn, R. M. 
Crossan, and Ralph W. Eastwood. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York, 
1961, 318 pages. $7.50. 


Marketing Text, Cases, and Readings—A revision of a 1956 text, 
which stresses problem analysis in marketing and makes ex- 
tensive use of case studies. By Harry L. Hansen. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, 1961, 
940 pages. $12.65. 


Motion-Picture Production for Industry—This book is intended 
primarily for people concerned with producing motion 
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pictures in industrial plants. Personnel, script, facility, 
equipment and planning requirements for effective indus- 
trial motion pictures are covered in considerable detail. The 
book also describes techniques and procedures involved 
after the pictures have been taken. By Jay E. Gordon. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, 
1961, 352 pages. $8. 


Essays on Accountancy—A collection of extracts from the writ- 


ings of Professor Littleton, most of which were prepared 
while he was teaching accountancy at the University of 
Illinois from 1915 to 1952. The book is divided into four 
principal parts: accounting history, accounting theory, the 
profession, and accounting education. Most of the articles 
are of a philosophical nature, covering such matters as the 
origins of accounting, its basic ideology, the responsibilities 
of the accounting profession, qualifications of its members, 
and educational preparation for accountancy. By A. C. 
Iittileton. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1961, 
687 pages. $10. 


Management Uses of Accounting: Planning and Control for Profits— 


The author points out that accounting has changed from a 
passive means of presenting information of primarily his- 
torical interest into an active role as management’s best tool 
for planning and controlling profits. The purpose of this 
book is to explain to business executives the value of ac- 
counting in charting the future and controlling the present 
activities of any business. Some of the matters discussed are 
the uses and limitations of conventional accounting state- 
ments, the control of marketing, production, research and 
administrative costs, capital budgeting and “push-button” 
scientific management (such as operations research, linear 
programming, and statistical decision making). By Ralph F. 
Lewis. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
New York, 1961, 139 pages. $3.95. 


Salesmanship: Principles and Methods—This is the third edition 


of a text which emphasizes the service type of selling, with 
the salesman acting as an adviser, consultant, and expert 
who is sincerely interested in the buyer’s welfare. The book 
is divided into.four parts: “The Field of Selling,” “Prepar- 
ing To Sell,”’ “The Sales Process,” and “Introduction to 
Sales Management.” By Carlton A. Pederson and Milburn 
D. Wright. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1961, 
710 pages. $10.60. 


Accounting for Greater Profitt—A collection of thirteen articles 


on management accounting that appeared in The Journal of 
Accountancy during 1959. All of the articles deal with the 
ways that professional accountants can help in lowering 
costs, increasing efficiency, and avoiding unwise manage- 
ment decisions. A sampling of the titles of the articles is 
“Income and Expense Planning,” ““The Income Statement 
as a Management Tool,” “Advising Clients on Site Selec- 
tion,” “Inventory Management,” “Understanding and 
Utilizing Standard Costs,” and “The Changing Role of the 
Controller.”” American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York, 1960, 
80 pages. $1.50. 


Mathematical Models and Methods in Marketing—A collection of 


readings on actual and potential applications of mathe- 
matical models to the solution of marketing problems. Fol- 
lowing an introduction on the use of models in this field, 
four major topics are discussed—models of consumer be- 
havior, conceptual models for determining promotional 
effort, individual company models of promotional effort, 
and sales forecasting and inventory management. The vol- 
ume contains eighteen separate articles. Edited by Bass, 
Buzzell, Greene, et al. Richard D. Irwin, Homewood, Illinois, 
1961, 545 pages. $11.35. 
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Table 1: Foreign Appropriations and Expenditures, 1959-1961! 


Millions of dollars 


2nd 


Ist 


2nd 


Quarter Quarter Quarter 

All manufacturing 

Appropriations. ...........+..+ 205.9 248.0 276.7 

Expenditures............0+055 186.5 182.8 179.6 

Changes in backlog............ + 19.4 + 65.1 + 97.1 
Durable goods industries 

Appropriations. ...........+.+. 37.4 49.3 165.1 

Expenditures -.......2 000000005 48.6 37.1 41.5 

Changes in backlog............ — 11.1 + 12.3 +123.6 
Nondurable goods industries 

Appropriations. ..............- 168.5 198.6 111.6 

Expenditures 35,550 «cis se ease 137.9 145.8 138.1 

Changes in backlog. ........... + 30.6 aa. = 26.5 


1960 Year Percentage Changes 
ll '60 1 '60 1959 
Ist 1960 1959 to to to 
Quarter I '61 161 1960 
275.7 1,017.1 785.5 —26 —10 +29 
170.3 824.4 854.0 + 4 + 7 — 3 
+105.4 +192.7 — 67.8 
56.2 387.5 173.2 —77 —12 +124 
35.4 190.5 198.3 +17 + 5 —4 
+ 20.8 +197.0 = 25.1 
219.5 629.6 612.3 +51 —10 + 3 
134.9 633.9 655.7 (0) + 8 — 3 
+ 84.6 — 44 — 42.8 


1 Based upon reports from 150 companies providing foreign appropriations information for 1959 and 1960 


Figures may not add to totals because of rounding 
Source: The Conference Board 


Foreign Operations: Appropriations Step Lower 


Dorw G the second quarter of 1961 downward pres- 
sures began to accumulate against capital expenditures 
abroad by American manufacturing companies. These 
pressures would not perhaps be felt in the third or even 
the fourth quarters of the year. They would eventually 
be reflected, however, in a relatively lower volume of 
actual foreign investment outlays, short of a sharp and 
immediate reversal of the declines that were posted in 
the first six months of this year. 

Future spending dips seem most likely to be confined 
to the durable goods industries, while the soft-goods 
companies continue to invest abroad at a relatively 
steady rate. The trend of accumulation and subsequent 
liquidation of uninvested approval backlogs by the 
durable goods manufacturers argues for a sizable decline 
in their foreign business spending. 

These are the principal findings of the fifth quarterly 
report on THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s survey of capital 
appropriations newly authorized for plants and equip- 
ment in foreign countries by United States manufactur- 
ing companies. This new survey of the investment 
dynamics of American manufacturing concerns is spon- 
sored by Newsweek magazine.! 

1JIn The Conference Board Business Record for October, 1960, the 
survey’s general purposes and industrial coverage were discussed in 
detail. These articles are based on quarterly reports from 150 com- 
panies that have supplied continuous information on both foreign and 
domestic capital investment programs since the first quarter of 1959. 
The only differences from data previously reported occur in the second 


quarter of 1961, owing to revisions reported by the cooperating 
companies : 
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The second quarter of 1961 witnessed a continuation 
of the first-quarter reversal in manufacturers’ capital 
appropriations for foreign operations. Relative to the 
sums approved a year earlier, a deeper cut was made 
into last year’s approval upswing than in the preceding 
quarter. The durable goods industries had sparked last 
year’s advance and now they accounted for the bulk of 
the decline. 


Tempo Slackens in Durables 


In the first quarter of this year the approvals of both 
durables and nondurables industries ran moderately 
below their 1960 levels, but in the second quarter the 
$37 million-plus reported by the hard-goods companies 
was $125 million or more under the amount approved - 
in the second quarter of 1960, a cut of more than three 
fourths. On the other hand, the second-quarter ap- 
provals of almost $170 million set aside by the nondura- 
ble-goods firms was almost $57 million (or 50%) greater 
than a year ago. 

The approval decline in durables, of course, greatly 
outweighed the increase in the soft-goods industries, 
with the result that total appropriations dipped more 
than $70 million below the volume in the second quarter 
of 1960, a reduction of one fourth. 


Expenditures Continue To Mount 


At the same time, actual plant and equipment ex- 
penditures drew upon last year’s advance in approvals 
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Table 2: Appropriations and Expenditures for Foreign Operations, 1959-1961} 


Millions of dollars 


4 1959 1960 1961 
4 | N Ul “WW I i] Ul IV | i) 
> = 
| manufacturing 
Appropriations................ 262.9 216.6 130.3 176.4 ZI ST 276.7 273.3 191.4 248.0 205.9 
Expenditures... 23... $ 5.50.0 184.9 213.5 198.0 257.6 170.3 179.6 221.6 252.9 182.8 186.5 
* Durable goods industries? 
Appropriations................ 65.2 26.5 39.6 56.2 165.1 101.3 64.9 49.3 37.4 
Expenditures. 20... se cece cin 43.9 53.9 48.8 35.4 41.5 53.0 60.5 37.1 48.6 
Primary iron and steel 
Appropriations................ 17.6 3.2 ee 10.1 6.8 1.4 9 il 4.5 1.3 
Expenditures) 2. .\.) sous. fake oie 4.6 4.5 2.7 5.3 3.7 3.2 3.3 3.6 1.3 1,4 
' Primary nonferrous metals 
Appropriations................ 14.4 8.2 3.2 3.5 13.4 95.5 1.8 5.0 12.1 3.3 
Expenditures.................. 17.0 16.2 14.0 11.9 8.7 7.7 10.0 12.1 8.3 9.7 
_ Electrical machinery and equipment 
IADPMOpFiGHions «<2. eos. c0e = as = ss 2.3 5.2 3.0 4.8 2.4 4.9 13.9 5.5 ae 2.6 
Expenditures.................. 2.3 2.3 2.5 3.8 3.6 2.8 4.1 4.2 4.5 3.5 
Machinery, except electrical 
Appropriations................ 7.1 1.6 4.1 4.6 5.7 2.1 3.8 7.9 5.6 3.3 
Expenditures.................. Dik 5.0 6.3 5.0 5.0 5.1 6.2 4.2 5.1 
Transportation equipment* 
Appropriations................ 11.3 6.3 11.6 10.3 19.6 55.5 74.9 41.1 14.0 21.0 
Expenditures: . 0. 6. syste 2 oe ea hd 13.3 14.1 13.4 8.8 14.3 21.9 25.6 13.9 21.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Appropriations................ 7.4 14,2 1.3 5.8 1Z 1.3 4.3 4 1.2 1.9 
: Expenditures... 5.0... ee 1.3 5.7 3.2 5.0 2.9 4.5 4.8 4.2 1.3 2.4 
Fabricated metal products 
| Appropriations................ 2.9 2.6 1.6 —,.3 4.4 4.0 3 3.4 5.4 Ke) 
| Expenditures.................. 2.0 3.2 3.0 3.4 2.0 3.0 2.5 2.9 2:2 3.9 
Wehdlurable goods industries* 
Appropriations.) 1h. i. Alae wns 197.7 174.7 103.8 136.8 219.5 111.6 172.1 126.5 198.6 168.5 
: Expenditures: |). 2. .j.0200ee uses» - 141.0 161.7 144.2 208.8 134.9 138.1 168.6 192.3 145.8 137.9 
Food and beverages 
Appropriations................ 10.3 8.3 4.5 4.3 16.4 10.4 10.3 6.2 4.6 3.4 
EXPGHGHUFES: «pets ee aie ow ds 8.3 5.4 6.5 6.8 8.5 7.3 9.5 6.5 13.0 6.6 
Textile-mill products 
ADDFOprichions: 2... es cee ees &g 5 2.1 5 4 ats 1.4 4 6 6 
EXPONAHUNES 2 cer <ticaecas ee ene 1.0 7 1.2 6 1.1 1.2 1.4 1.0 1.3 
Paper and allied products 
Appropriations................ 11.5 2.7 3.1 4.0 4.9 4.3 3.9 5.7 6,0 2.8 
Expenditures. 2... ..2 ccc scien es 4.8 5.3 4.7 5.3 3.8 4.4 5.5 7.1 4.7 4.3 
Chemicals and allied products 
Appropriations................ 40.0 48.1 17.8 24.5 54.6 23.3 68.0 30.3 42.9 29.7 
Expenditures..............-.-.- 27.1 33.5 31.0 41.0 25.5 33.1 34.6 43.0 29.9 31.1 
Petroleum and coal products 
Appropriations...............- 123.5 90.0 55.3 83.2 115.1 56.0 58.9 72.2 131.9 113.0 
Expenditures...........-..-.+-- 89.0 103.0 88.5 135.3 83.9 72.0 100.6 115.3 78.5 75.7 
Rubber products 
Appropriations................ 11.4 25.1 21.1 28.0 16.7 29.3 11.7 12.7 19.1 
Expenditures: .\. 0... 0600 eee 10.7 13.9 13.0 19.2 12.5 20.1 17.2 19.0 18.6 18.8 


Tn 868686868586 eS 


1 Based upon reports from 150 companies providing foreign appropriations information for 1959, 1960, and 196]. Figures may not add to totals because of rounding 
2 Includes other durable goods industries not shown separately: lumber, furniture ‘and fixtures, instruments and photographic equipment, and miscellaneous manufactures 


3 Includes motor vehicles, and all nonautomotive transportation equipment 


4 Includes other nondurable goods industries not shown separately: tobacco, apparel, leather and leather products, and printing and publishing 


Source: The Conference Board 


and approval backlogs, moderately adding to the up- 
swing posted in the first quarter of this year. Durable 
goods industries were the principal contributors to the 
rise in spending in the first half of 1961 and accounted 
for all the increase in the second quarter. 

Owing to these increased spending rates and to sharply 
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reduced appropriations, unexpended backlogs of capital 
appropriations declined in the second quarter, as against 
a moderate increase in the first quarter and a very sub- 
stantial addition in the second quarter of last year. 
Although the second-quarter upsurge in foreign ap- 
provals by nondurables industries brought about a more 
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than offsetting increase in uninvested approvals back- 
logs, the total increment of the two sectors in the second 
quarter was well below that in the previous and year- 
earlier quarters. This was the second consecutive quar- 
ter in which backlog increments failed to match those 
of the year earlier. In consequence, the changes in back- 
logs that were cumulated over the two successive four- 
quarter periods traced a persistent declining trend be- 
tween their high point at the end of 1960 and June of 
this year. 


Scope of Industry Trends 

The underlying pattern of capital appropriations for 
foreign operations is further clarified by computing the 
percentage of reporting companies that increased and 
reduced their capital allocations in a given quarter 
relative to the same period a year earlier. This calcula- 
tion treats each reporting company as though it were 
just as large as every other firm and as though its 
appropriations were of the same order of magnitude. To 
this extent this so-called diffusion index is of limited 
significance in explaining the current trend of capital 
appropriations. It adds an important element to the 
explanation, however, by showing the extent to which 
the companies participated in the movement of the 
dollar totals. It also provides an indication of the rela- 
tive ease or difficulty with which that movement might 
change in direction in the next quarter. 

These percentages are as follows: 


1 '60 IL'60 Ill ’60 IV '60 1'61 "61 
159 N'59 ll '59 IV '59 1'60 I "60 
All manufacturing 
Higher’ot ok tc bocrt- 49 46 49 47 35 4l 
LOWOr 2. fice Pu tokons aaa 39 37 34 42 53 44 
Durables 
Higher stig in. acces Soe 49 45 44 53 32 40 
FOWOP Ma sere Chcie tele avetiotese 36 33 36 38 55 41 
Nondurables 
Highehemrcssesc ee Shi 49 48 56 40 38 41 
LOWGPr See ce cna Bi thos 44 43 32 48 51 48 


According to the figures for the second quarter of this 
year and the revisions reported for the first quarter, the 
proportion of all companies reporting year-to-year 
boosts fell sharply in the first quarter, following a 
relatively trendless pattern throughout 1960. The rela- 
tively fewer boosts in this first quarter were associated 
with the moderate cutbacks that emerged in both 
sectors during that period. In the second quarter, how- 
ever, the percentage of all companies reporting increased 
approvals rose substantially from first-quarter levels. 
The proportion of nondurables companies expanding 
approvals rose from 38% to 41%, while that of durable 
goods concerns shot up from 32% to 40%. 

The increased scope of year-to-year quarterly gains in 
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nondurables compares closely with the year-to-year ad- 
vance in its dollar totals. But for the durable goods 
group, the expansion in the percentage of firms reporting © 
gains ran counter to the downward direction of its — 
dollar appropriations. This divergence indicates that the - 
slump in the second quarter of 1961 was caused by. 
steep cutbacks among relatively few of the reporting ~ 
companies. ‘ 
During 1960, the percentage boosting their approvals — 
exceeded the proportion reducing them. In the first” 
quarter of this year this margin of strength abruptly 
disappeared when 53% approved less than a year ago 
and only 35% approved more. During the second quar- 
ter, the proportion of reporting units cutting back on 
their investment projects still exceeded the proportion 
increasing them. The difference between the two per-— 
centages, however, narrowed from eighteen percentage © 
points to three. 


Both diffusion measures lay below the one-half mark — 
in the second quarter. This mark divides a majority — 
from a mere plurality. Under these circumstances, a — 
swing of a few units from the “lower” to the “higher” | 
group (or vice versa) would decisively shift the diffusion © 
balance. If such a shift took one or another of the per- ~ 
centages above the one-half mark, the dollar compari- 


sons would very likely assume a similar course. 
These indexes should be viewed with care, however, 


because they are based upon a few units. The small size © 
of the index base means that a subsequent revision by ~ 
relatively few units of the sums reported in the second © 


quarter of this year could substantially change the 


period’s pattern. 


Industry Story 


The sharp decline in foreign capital appropriations of — 
the durables companies was centered in the primary ~ 
nonferrous metal, electrical machinery, and transporta- — 


tion equipment industries. The nonferrous metal pro- 
ducers had earmarked almost four times as much for 


foreign facilities in 1960 as in 1959. In first-quarter-1961 _ 
their approvals were moderately lower than a year 
earlier and brought last year’s advance to a halt; in the © 


second quarter, their appropriations were but a shade of - 


what they were a year ago. This poor performance was ~ 


traceable mainly to the record sum slated for foreign — 


investment in the second quarter of last year. 5 


For the electrical machinery industry, a year-long 


advance in capital appropriations ended in the second ~ 


quarter, with the volume of approvals only a little more 
than one half that of a year earlier. Like the two 
previous patterns, that of transportation equipment suf- 
fered in relation to the year-ago level of approvals, 
which was a near record for the survey. 
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Table 3: Percentage Changes in Foreign Appropriations and Expenditures, 1959-1961! 


Industry 


Appropriations Expenditures 


| GRUEMISETDTTTT: tigts ay oth lenctite tanner ae en a 
Durable goods industries? 
EANAry IMOMVANA SCC! ae sees sisters Fe es Bek wos cee wae a ae 
ENO nOnferroUs MerclS|.cccns/c jaa: clce eels alee dos tue indir ae cia 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Machinery, except electrical 
MRUASHOFIGiON| EQUIPMENT? «2.5 a21< < cicne aie) k so scv fo ts.8)e bots leave sree. a8 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Fabricated metal products 


Nondurable goods industries? 
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1 Based upon reports from 150 companies providing foreign appropriations information for 1959 and 1960 
2 Includes other durable goods industries not shown separately: lumber, furniture and fixtures, instruments and photographic equipment, and miscellaneous manufactures 
3 Includes other nondurable goods industries not shown separately: tobacco, apparel, leather, and leather products, and printing and publishing 


Source: The Conference Board 


Fabricated metal products producers also cut back 
their foreign investment programs, but the nonelectrical 
machinery industry and the stone, clay, and glass group 
posted sizable gains. Expenditures in each of these 
instances, however, during the period exceeded the 
volume of newly authorized funds, causing sizable re- 
ductions in uninvested backlogs. The gains made in 
approvals, therefore, were unlikely to induce boosts in 
actual spending. 


Petroleum, Chemicals, Rubber Industries Lead 


While in nondurables the food and beverage industry 
continued its declining trend in approvals in the second 
quarter of this year and the textile and paper industries 
also suffered setbacks, the petroleum industry extended 
its first-quarter boost. Second-quarter appropriations in 
that industry were more than twice as high as a year 
ago. The chemical and rubber products groups also 
posted considerable gains. Only in the petroleum field 
did newly approved appropriations stand well above 
outlays, with a resulting gain in uninvested backlogs. 
In this industry, therefore, spending should continue to 

rise. 


Outlays Reflect Last Year’s Approval Upswing 


Through most of 1960 the foreign expenditures of the 
150 firms reporting to this survey fell under the 1959 
rates. At the same time, however, capital appropriations 
climbed dramatically. Indeed, new projects during the 
first three quarters of last year were authorized at a rate 
greatly exceeding the current volume of spending. Back- 
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logs burgeoned and began to be reflected in spending 
totals by the first quarter of 1961. And in the second 
quarter foreign outlays were moderately in excess of the 
year-ago sums. 

Durable goods industries scored the greatest increases 
in spending, in consequence of the very large additions 
made to backlogs last year and into the first six months 
of this year. Transportation equipment, electrical ma- 
chinery, and nonferrous metals industries have recorded 
the largest and most sustained spending gains thus far. 

Among the nondurable goods groups, textile products’ 
outlays abroad rose in both the first and second quar- 
ters, extending the general advance posted in 1960. Ex- 
penditures by the petroleum industry responded for the 
first time to the earlier boosts in approvals in the second 
quarter of 1961. 


A Glance Ahead 


The recovery in foreign capital outlays by United 
States manufacturers during the first half of 1961 was 
the result of a year-long advance in capital appropria- 
tions and uninvested approval backlogs. In the first and 
second quarters of this year, international tensions and 
the slowness of the business recovery at home have 
wrapped business plans for capital investment in -a 
shroud of uncertainty. 

In the face of these imponderables, appropriations for 
foreign operations reversed from advance to decline in 
the opening months of 1961. In the second quarter the 
decline deepened, and investment backlogs took an 
unmistakable setback. Barring a sharp resurgence in the 
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third quarter of the year, spending abroad seemed 
destined to fall. 

This decline, however, is confined to the durable 
goods industries and to a relatively few reporting com- 
panies. The third quarter could, therefore, witness such 
a turn-around, and the next quarterly report on this 
survey will be watched with interest for the trends that 
emerge. 

Martin R. GAINSBRUGH 
FRED STEVENSON 
Office of the Chief Economist 


Single reprints of this article are available to Associates on request and 
without charge. Prices for quantities will be furnished upon request. 


Business Forecasts 


General 


William F. Butler, vice-president, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank (in an address before the Cleveland Society of Security 
Analysts, October 4)—“‘At the moment, business is in a phase 
of vigorous recovery from the fourth postwar recession. . . . 
It is my best judgment that the underlying economic trends 
favor a continued advance in our economy to a full prosperity 
level for 1962. . 

“Business is again adding to inventories. . . . The rate of 
addition to inventories could go from $414 billion in the third 
quarter of this year, to as high as $10 billion next spring, and 
then taper off to $5 billion-$6 billion a year from now. Business 
investment in new plant and equipment is headed up, after a 
relatively moderate adjustment during the recession. . 
Housing is up moderately from its recession low, and a further 
rise of 10% or so seems in the cards. . . . Government ex- 
penditures are on the increase. . . . 

“The one sure forecast is that government purchases of 
goods and services will rise by some $10 billion in the year 
ahead. . . . Increased expenditures for business fixed invest- 
ment and inventories and for government goods and services 
will operate to boost personal incomes. With more money on 
hand, consumers can be counted on to spend more, and to take 
on more instalment debt. Over-all consumer expenditures 
could rise from an annual rate of $340 billion now to $368 
billion a year hence, an increase of 744%. . . 

“When you add these trends together, you get a projection 
of a continued strong advance in business activity in the next 
year. Gross national product would go up from an annual rate 
of almost $530 billion in the third quarter of 1961 to almost 
$580 billion in the third quarter of 1962—again 8%. The index 
of industrial production would rise from 113 to 124. Corporate 
profits might be higher by as much as one-fourth.” 

4 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment (in an address before the Business Council, October 20) 
. Our total expenditures in fiscal 1962 are expected to 
increase about 74 billion dollars over the 1961 level. Leaving 
aside national security and space expenditures, as well as the 
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cost of farm price supports which have been with us for many 


years, we find that expenditures on all other programs are due 
to increase by about one and three-quarter billion dollars and, 


of this amount, only about one billion represents expenditures | 
that were not included in President Eisenhower’s fiscal 1962 | 


budget submission. 


“So much for fiscal 1962—let us look ahead to 1963. Since | 
our recovery is progressing rapidly, the President intends to — 
submit a balanced budget to the Congress next year. Our | 
revenue system relies heavily upon income tax yields, which — 
fluctuate sharply with the state of the economy, making — 
deficits more or less inevitable whenever tax yields are sharply ~ 


reduced by recession. However, budgets should be balanced 


during years when our revenues reflect reasonably prosperous - 
conditions—as we expect to be the case for fiscal 1963, and we ~ 


should aim for surpluses in times of full employment. 


‘Although the recovery shows signs of moving ahead at a — 
fairly steady clip, thére is, as yet, no sign that inflation is — 
becoming a serious threat. Unused plant capacity, plus more | 
workers than jobs, ensure our ability to meet foreseeable — 
increases in demand. For the first time in our several economic — 
recoveries since World War II, the index of wholesale indus- — 
trial, prices has actually moved downward during the first — 
seven months of recovery. In addition, the stimulating effect — 
of the current deficit is virtually past, for government income — 
and outgo will come into approximate balance by mid- / 


December.” 
Ss 


Edward A. Sprague, economist for the F. W. Dodge Corpo- — 
ration (in an opinion poll conducted by the corporation in ~ 
October)— “Business activity across the country will forge — 
ahead at a brisk pace during the rest of 1961 and throughout — 
the next year. This is the opinion of an overwhelming number — 
of the nation’s leading economists replying to our annual — 


survey. 


‘All the major indicators of the national economic health : 


are expected to advance in 1962. Some of them should set new 
records. For instance, the median estimate of the broadest 
measure of the economy, the gross national product, indicates 
a rise to $565 billion by the fourth quarter of 1962, up almost 
10% from the second quarter of 1961. The Federal. Reserve 
index of industrial production is scheduled to move into new 
high ground too, reaching a level of 122 Aes December 1962, 
up over 10% from last June. 

“It is noteworthy that the rate of increase in the physical 
volume of production is expected to approximate that of total 
dollar output or GNP. This seems to reflect a majority opinion 
that the recovery will continue to be centered in the manufac- 
turing sector of the economy, particularly in durable goods 
manufacturing. .. . 

“To the majority of the economists, 1962 shapes up as @ 
prosperous year, but certainly not one without serious prob- 
lems. . . 
words of one economist in the manufacturing field: 


“ ‘Business prospects generally are excellent. The year 1962 


should average comfortably above 1961. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that most of the high optimism at the mome 
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. Perhaps their feeling can be summed up in the © 
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rests upon the single factor of enlarged government spending, 
admittedly a powerful stimulant. Nevertheless, it will take a sub- 
stantial and sustained rise in consumer and business psychology 
_ to get over-all spending as high as many 1962 GNP estimates 
: now expect. . . . The outlook is bright, but disappointment is in 
* store for those who let their optimism become too strong.’ ” 


L 


1 Robert A. Kavesh, associate professor of economics and 
‘mance, Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University (in an address before the Savings Banks 
Association of New York State, Canada, October 4)—‘‘The 
general mood of the business community during the past few 
veeks has shifted from optimism to uncertainty. Not that the 
major economic indicators have changed their tone or direc- 
ion: almost all the series continue to exhibit a firm upward 
momentum. Here and there, evidence of a faltering advance 
or temporary setback mars the statistical releases, but this 
ype of pattern is not unusual during a period of recovery. . . . 
_ “The immediate trend of business activity should continue 
o show substantial vigor. Indeed, an impressive array of 
positive factors could be cited: 


“1, Government spending is slated to rise rapidly, chiefly on 
increased defense outlays. As these expenditures are made (and 
the brunt will not be felt until next year) the economy will experi- 
ence an added flow of income and output 

“2. Consumer buying—so far a keen disappointment—should 
begin to pick up as incomes rise and confidence is restored. Next 
year should witness a sharp recovery in automobile sales 

“3. Most surveys point to a marked rise in the rate of capital 
spending. By mid-1962, this sector should be playing a major 
role in lifting the economy to higher levels 

“A. Housing, too, seems to be slated for improvement. An in- 
crease in starts to a level of 1.5 million units next year is a 
reasonable figure to anticipate. 


| “All in all, the pattern that appears to be emerging is one 
of a broadly based upswing that should carry through all of 
1962. By the end of next year the gross national product 
should be in the neighborhood of $580 billion, with pretax 
orporate earnings in excess of $55 billion. 

“Nor would this performance be out of line with earlier 
oeriods of prosperity. These magnitudes represent a pattern 
bf progress amazingly similar to several previous postwar 
pturns.” 


Business Bookshelf 


Contributions of Four Accounting Pioneers: Kohler, Littleton, May, 
Paton—The author points out that Eric L. Kohler, A. C. 
Littleton, George O. May, and William A. Paton have 
played leading roles in the development of the accounting 
| profession in the United States during the six decades of 
the twentieth century. Kohler and May exerted their 
influence primarily in the practice of accounting, while 
Littleton and Paton are best known for their achievements 
as accounting educators. All four, however, have been 
prolific writers on a wide variety of accounting subjects. 
The book contains bibliographical sketches and many brief 
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extracts from the writings of each of the four men. Most 
topics of importance in accountancy during the past sixty 
years are covered in the book. Compiled by James Don 
Edwards and Roland F. Salmonson. Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
1961, 238 pages. $6.50. 


Consumer and Commercial Credit Management—The authors 
state that the book has two principal aims: first, to serve as 
a textbook in colleges and universities; and, second, to ' 
serve as a handbook for businessmen who are concerned 
with the credit and collection management function. The 
book is divided into five sections: an introduction to credit 
and collections; consumer credit; analysis and management 
of consumer credit; business credit, government credit, and 
foreign credit; and management and analysis of commercial 
credit. The book contains a large number of illustrations, 
particularly of the forms and various types of reports used 
in consumer credit administration. By Robert H. Cole and 
Robert S. Hancock. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1960, 649 pages. $10.60. 


A Multi-Sectoral Study of Economic Growth—This book deals 
with the development of a multisectoral model in order to 
determine investment, changes in employment, in total 
production, and in the terms of trade of each sector. An 
empirical estimate of the parameters of the model provides 
a rough description of some major relationships within the 
Norwegian economy. By Leif Johansen. North-Holland Pub- 
lishing Company, Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 1960, 177 
pages. $4.50. 


Basis for Marketing Decision—This book advocates and explains 
the use of controlled motivational research as a tool in 
making marketing decisions. Some case histories from the 
author’s experience are discussed. By Louis Cheskin. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, New York, 1961, 282 pages. $5.95. 


Trademark Selection: The Management Team Method—The tran- 
script of a panel discussion about creation and protection 
of a trademark. It features the use of a “management 
team” and a “consultant team” in considering a hypo- 
thetical trademark problem. The United States Trademark 
Association, 6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York, 
91 pages. $2. 


Management Problems in the Acquisition of Special Automatic 
Equipment—This volume is concerned primarily with the 
management aspects of procuring nonstandard, noncon- 
ventional equipment for manufacturing processes, and of 
getting the equipment to work after it is installed. First the 
book describes the process of acquiring the equipment. Then 
it discusses trouble spots that are encountered after the 
equipment is obtained—and “debugging.” Attention is 
given to “make or buy,” working with vendors, coordinat- 
ing product design with special equipment, and other re- 
lated matters. By Powell Niland. Division of Research, 
Harvard Business School, Boston 63, Massachusetts, 1961, 
336 pages. $5. 


NOMA Glossary of Automation Terms and Data Processing Ex- 
change Index—The book is divided into two sections. The 
first is a dictionary of the new terminology that has been 
developed in the field of electronic data processing. More 
than 500 definitions are given in this section. The second 
part of the book lists the names and addresses of over 300 
companies that have electronic data processing or inte- 
grated data processing installations. For each listed organ- 
ization, the name of the individual in charge of data 
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processing and the types of equipment installed are given. 
A cross reference tabulates the various types of installations 
and the companies that use them. By the National Office 
Management Association, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, 1961, 
88 pages. $2.50 (members), $5 (nonmembers). 


Principles of Marketing: The Management View—A beginning 
marketing text designed primarily for the nonmarketing 
major, with emphasis on the marketing problems of the 
individual firm and its executives rather than on the mar- 
keting system as a whole. By Richard H. Buskirk. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York, 1961, 647 pages. $7.75. 


Commercial Credit Insurance as a Management Tool—Commer- 
cial credit insurance is defined by the author as “‘an arrange- 
ment between an insurance company and a business firm 
under which the firm as the assured (1) is guaranteed 
indemnification against abnormal credit losses arising from 
failure of business debtors to pay and because of this rela- 
tionship, (2) receives other auxiliary services or benefits.” 
The author then goes on. fo describe what coverage is pro- 


Defense Budget Review 


THE 1962 midyear budget review, which 
became available as this magazine went to 
press, includes a revised upward estimate of 
$46,850 million for total Defense Department 
military functions in fiscal 1962. Following are 
the major areas that will be affected by the 
spending increase: 


“Military personnel: expenditures in 1962 .. . 
are expected to increase by $1,220 million over 
1961. The current estimate provides for a total 
strength of 2,816,000 in the Active Forces on June 30, 
1962, which represents an increase of 332,000 over 
June 30, 1961. 


“Purchase of equipment: expenditures for major 
procurement in fiscal year 1962 are currently esti- 
mated to be $1,342 million higher than in fiscal year 
1961. . . . Funds for procurement of army ordnance, 
vehicles, and related conventional equipment alone are 
70% over the funds provided in 1961. 


“Operation and maintenance: the stepped-up 
tempo of operations in the military services in 1962 
is currently estimated to result in an increase of $981 
million in expenditures over 1961. 


“Research and development: expenditures for 
research, development, test, and evaluation are esti- 
mated to increase by $174 million over 1961. . 


“Civil defense: total expenditures for the civil 
defense programs in the Department of Defense and 
other agencies are estimated to be $211 million in 
fiscal year 1962—$153 million higher than in 1961.” 
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vided and how much protection is afforded, how claims are © 
proved, how past-due accounts can be prevented from be- 
coming bad-debt losses, and what auxiliary benefits (such as | 
credit and collection service and the ability to extend more | 
credit to individual customers) result from the use of credit 


pans 


insurance. The book concludes with a discussion of how to 


evaluate the worth of commercial credit insurance to a 
particular business enterprise. By Clyde William Phelps. _ 
Studies in Commercial Financing, No. 3, Commercial Credi 


Company, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland, 1961, ~ 


111 pages. No charge. 


Salesmanship: Helping Prospects Buy—Primarily a text for col-— 
lege students who plan selling careers, this third edition - 
includes a new chapter on industrial selling. By Charles 
Atkinson Kirkpatrick. South-Western Publishing Com pani 
512 North Avenue, New Rochelle, New York, 1961, 532 pageas 
$6.50. 


Introduction to Business—The principal functions that go to 


make up a business and the relationships of these functions — 
are discussed in this elementary text. By Theodore J. 
Sielaff and John W. Aberle. Wadsworth Publishing Company, — 
431 Clay Street, San Francisco, California, 1961, 580 pages. | 


$6.95. 


The New Psychology of Selling—A how-to-do-it book for sales- — 
men, stressing the psychological aspects of their art. The 
author, advertising director of an oil company and lecturer ~ 
at a business school, buttresses his explanation of principles ~ 
with many examples. By Melvin S. Hattwick. McGraw-Hill - 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New™ 


York, 1960, 276 pages. $5.95. 


Energy in the American Economy, 1850-1975—Though careful © 
to say that they are not making a forecast, the authors 
conclude that “viewed strictly from the standpoint of its ~ 
natural resource position and with due allowance for tech- ~ 


nological advance, the United States in 1975 or thereabouts ~ 


could satisfy its demands for all energy, and for each of the - 


energy materials of which the total is composed, from — 
domestic sources of supply at no significant increases in ~ 
costs, except for those which might be brought about by a_ 
rise in the general price level.” By Sam Schurr and Bruce ~ 
C. Netschert, with Vera F. Eliasberg, Joseph Lerner, and 


Hans H. Landsberg. Published for Resources for the Future, — 


by The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland, 1960, 774 
pages. $12.50. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway—This is the first volume of a two- ~ 
volume study analyzing the impact of the improved Seaway — 


on industry in Metropolitan Chicago. By Joseph A. Russell, 
Jerome D. Fellman, and Howard G. Raepke. State of Illinows ~ 


and Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, Chicago, 


Illinois, 1959, volume I, 97 pages. $6. . 


The St. Lawrence Seaway— Volume two of this research report 


contains a broad survey of the economic geography of © 
Chicago as supporting documentation for the conclusions - 
drawn in Volume I with respect to the future growth of that — 


city. By Joseph A. Russell, Jerome D. Fellman, and Howard 
G. Raepke. State of Illinois and Chicago Association of Com 
merce and Industry, Chicago, Illinois, 1960, volume IT, 7. 
pages. $5. 


Sales Promotion—The second edition of a text intended to— 
serve as a practical working guide for marketing executives — 
as well as students. The book is divided into four parts: — 
“Working with the Dealer,” “Stimulating and Educating : 


the Consumer,” “Working within the Marketing Division,” 
and “Special Areas of Sales Promotion.” 


10, New York, 1961, 504 pages. $8.50. 
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What the Consumer Buys in December 


Department store sales in December, 1960= 100% 
Source: Federal Reserve 


1% 2% 3% 4% 
COSMETICS 
‘TOYS, GAMES 
HOUSEWARES 
STATIONERY 
HANDBAGS 
CAMERAS, SPORTS GOODS 
WOMEN’S HOSIERY 
RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, TV 
COSTUME JEWELRY 
CHINA, GLASSWARE 
NECKWEAR AND SCARFS 
TOWELS AND LINENS 
WOMEN’S GLOVES 
NEGLIGEES, LOUNGING APPAREL 
CANDY 
MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CLOCKS AND SILVERWARE 
- FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES 
LUGGAGE 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


AN ESTIMATED $5 billion will be spent by the 
nation’s consumers this year in celebrating Christmas. 

his, in any event, is the likely amount by which retail 
business between Thanksgiving and Christmas will 
exceed the volume that would normally be anticipated 
for a comparable time period. 

With the expanding prosperity of the postwar years 
and the sharp rise in consumption levels generally, it 
has been sometimes suggested that the Yule season has 
grown relatively less important. The facts do not 
sustain this suspicion: the proportion of yearly sales 
executed in the month of December has remained un- 
cannily constant over the decades. The importance of 
Christmas to today’s merchants is just about what it 
was prior to the war and long before that. 


Sensitive to Cycle 

Nor is there much substance in the wishful notion that 
the propensity to buy gifts makes the Christmas season 
relatively depression proof. Recent history at least 
suggests the contrary: not only does the season’s buying 
fall by as much as business generally, but often by 
somewhat more. 

Measured against total consumer spending, Christ- 
mas buying is, of course, relatively small. But for a 
wide spectrum of goods, performance at that juncture 
of the year can be critical. The department store busi- 
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Consumer Markets: 
The Season 


of Christmas 


ness, which reports its monthly sales by detailed com- 
modity lines, provides some striking examples—though 
it should be cautioned that the experience of such 
outlets is not equally representative for all products. 

December accounts for about a fifth of the total 
year’s volume in such departments as perfume, cos- 
metics and toiletries, costume jewelry, women’s scarfs, 
handbags and small leather goods, women’s intimate 
apparel, luggage, books, phonographs, and radios. More- 
over, a fourth and more of annual trade is realized 
during the holiday season in such lines as fine jewelry 
and watches, sporting goods and cameras, men’s 
furnishings, stationery, candy, phonograph records, 
gloves, negligees, and lounging apparel. Close to a third 
of all handkerchiefs are sold during the Yule days, 
over two fifths of all toys. However, the Commerce 
Department reports that only 13% of liquor store sales 
is accounted for by December. 


The Gift Trend 


Though the volume of Christmas buying over the 
years has about kept pace with the increase in retail 
trade, there have been some noticeable shifts in the type 
of goods purchased. Reading from the department- 
store record again, there has been over the past decade 
a discernible trend away from utilitarian gift buying 
toward more luxurious and frilly items. Among the 
merchandise lines that have registered the sharpest 
holiday-season growth are perfume and cosmetics, fine 
jewelry and watches, cameras and sporting goods, 
books, phonographs and records, candy, women’s 
sportswear, and handbags. In most. instances the year- 
round sales of those items have also been sharply on 
the rise, but in almost every case, too, the proportion 
of trade done during Christmas has expanded. 

About average growth in terms of gift selection has 
in the meantime been registered in such merchandise 
sectors as china and glass, housewares, luggage, cos- 
tume jewelry, toys and games, men’s furnishings and 
women’s scarfs. The increase in full-year activity has 
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been about par for most of these lines during the past 
decade, and the share of business represented by 
December buying has remained substantially un- 
changed in most instances. Finally, the items that 
appear to have lost favor with Christmas shoppers 
include hosiery, silverware, blankets, linens, and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

While a distribution of the consumer’s gift dollar 
would constitute some highly useful marketing informa- 
tion, the statistical hurdles are far too formidable to per- 
mit such a calculation. Nevertheless, a notion of the 
relative importance of various merchandise lines during 
the Christmas season can be ascertained from the ac- 
companying graph which shows the proportion of 
December department store sales accounted for by a 
selected list of gift-sensitive products. It should be 
cautioned again, however, that such outlets are com- 
petitively more effective in some merchandise areas than 
in others. 


Christmas 1961 


What is the business outlook for Christmas 1961? 
It is a difficult question to answer. Weather, for ex- 
ample, is an especially important variable. It can be 
particularly violent at that time of the year. Also, as 
compared with other major buying seasons, Christmas 
business is crowded into a relatively short time interval: 
a third of all gift buying is done in the final week—in a 
mere six days. A blizzard in mid-December of last 
year cut sales in the New York metropolitan area by 
at least 15% in the affected week, as measured on 
“a-year-ago” basis. Fortunately, the particular timing 
allowed for a considerable make-up business during 
the remaining pre-Christmas period. Had the storm 
occurred a bit later than it actually did, the damage 
would have been severe and permanent. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the nation’s merchants do 
not dream of a white Christmas—certainly not one that 
arrives before the close of business on December 24. 
But crisp temperature readings, preferably accom- 
panied by occasional snow flurries, two weeks or so 
before the holiday is quite another thing. Such benev- 
olent weather awakens the ‘season’s spirit early, setting 
sales off to a vigorous tempo and often to a happier- 
than-usual ending. 

The calendar itself can also make a substantial 
difference in the size of the season’s business—that is 
the time span between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Day, and particularly the number of Saturdays that 
fall in pre-holiday December. In 1961, there will be the 
maximum four—an event which occurs on the average 
three years in seven. 

Given the recent improvement in economic condi- 
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tions generally and the sturdy rise in consumer spending 
power more specifically, Yule business is estimated 
exceed last year’s less-than-inspiring experience by at 
least 5%. This assumes, of course, that Christmas wi 
not be prematurely white. 
Fasian LINDEN 
Division of Economic Studies 
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Announcements of 
Mergers and Acquisitions 


August 11, 1961-September 10, 1961T 


Industry or Productst | Acquired 
(Assets in Millions) 


A. J. Industries, Inc. ($12.6) 
Motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
equipment (mfg. ind.) 
Acro Textile Co., Inc. (over $.1)* Manchester Narrow Fabrics Co. 
(Affiliate of American Cord and Web- (over $.5)* 
bing Co., Inc.) 
Aero-Dynamics Corp. (n.a.) 


Acquirer Industry or Prodweta 


(Assets in Millions) 


Sargent Engineering Corp. (over $1.0)¥ 
Oil well suppliers mfr. 


Swit Qe: 


Architectural Marble Corp. (n.a.) ; 
Ceramic tile, precast flooring, “ 
sculptured marble mfr. ! 

Piccoli Tile and Marble Co. (n.a.) 
Ceramic tile, precast flooring, ond 
sculptured marble mfr. E 


Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. | Delta Oxygen Co., Inc. (over $.1)* : 


($62.2) j 
Industrial gases, cutting and welding 
equipment producer 


All-State Credit Corp. (n.a.) ° 


Oxygen, nitrogen, argon, acetylen 
hydrogen, and welding and cutti 
equipment mfr. and distributor 


Mercury Furniture Corp. (n.a.) 


(Controlling interest in) 
Furniture and appliance retail stor 
chain operator 


Gary Elliott Salons, Inc. (n.a.) 


— ee 


All-State Properties, Inc. ($26.0) 
Real estate—subdividers, developers 
and operative builders ind. 


SLOT ate 


bear mente Salons of New Jersey, Ine! 

n.a 

erg pane eh Hair Design Institute, Ine: 
n.a 

Harvey-Leonard School of Beauty Cul! 
ture, Inc. (n.a.) 

Bow Aaa Products Co., Inc. Cored 


Solder mfr. 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing ©. 
Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of MoOonnieles Armstrong Co. 


Inc.) 
Panecnied textbooks and worl! 
books publisher 


Commercial Envelope Corp. (n.a.) 


Alloys Unlimited, Inc. ($.9) 
Diversified products mfr. 


American Book Co. ($16.0) 
School and college textbooks and 
educational records publisher 


American Envelope Co. 
(Sub. of Kimberly-Clark Corp.) 
($359.2) 
Paper and allied products (mfg. ind.) 


American Factors, Ltd. ($75.2) 
Sugar plantation owner and operator, 
insurance agency, wholesale and re- 


tail merchandise marketer 


{ Beginning with the present issue, The Business Record will publish the mergers 
and acquisitions listings on a current basis. It is planned to bring together in a sepa- 
rate document the lists for the February 11, 1961—August 10, 1961 period that have 
not yet been published. See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, 
and September, 1961, for sources and methods used in this compilation and an 
analysis and summary of recorded 1960 mergers and acquisitions 


t Beginning with the August 11, 1961-September 10, 1961, listings, a : 
Directory of Companies Filing Annual Reports with the Securities and Excha 
Commission is used where possible to identify the industry of the acquiring han : 
acquired unit. Where a company is not listed on one of the major securities 
exchanges and therefore cannot be identified through the Directory, its pro- 
ducts or activities are identified through the sources listed in The Conference 
Board Business Record, November, 1957. The word “industry” is used to 
designate information taken from the SEC Directory. The word “mfr.” or 
some other word indicating a company’s line of activity is used to designate — 
product or service descriptions taken from other sources 7 


Arthur H. De Roche Co., Ltd. (n.a.) 


* Estimated minimum capital from Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 1961 


Industry or Productst 
(Assets in Millions) 


‘Acquirer 


Acquired 
(Assets in Millions) 


Industry or Products t | Acquirer 


Industry or Productst 
(Assets in Millions) 


Industry or Productst 
(Assets in Millions) 


Acquired 


Arcs Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 

* Electronic, electrical and related com- 
ponents for the missile and computer 
industries mfr.; engineering and tech- 
nical service operator 


‘Armour & Co. ($398.5) 
- Meat products (mfg. ind.) 


Associated Sales Analysts, Inc. (n.a.) 
Independent data-processing bureau 


Atlantic Research Corp. ($10.9) 
Miscellaneous chemical products 
' (mfg. ind.) 


BBM Photocopy Mfg. Corp. ($3.5)! 
Accessory equipment for photocopy 
+ machines assembler and marketer; 
. imported duplicators and calculators 
distributor 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. ($127.2) 
Farm machinery, construction, min- 
ing and materials handling machinery 
and equipment (mfg. ind.) 


Ball Associates, Ltd. (n.a.) 
. Oil and gas consultants 


Barnes Engineering Co. ($2.4) 
Communication equipment,  elec- 
* tronic components and accessories 
(mfg. ind.) 


‘Beatrice Foods Co. ($126.8) 
Dairy products (mfg. ind.) 


Bell Intercontinental Corp. ($55.6) 
’ General industrial machinery and 
equipment (mfg. ind.) 


Berkey Photo, Inc. ($3.4) 
. Color and black and white film 
processor 


Berman Leasing Corp. ($36.3) 

Trucks, tractors, trailers and related 
equipment lessor; used and new ve- 
hicles reconditioner and seller 


Botany Industries, Inc. ($50.6) 

Cotton yarns and fabrics, luggage, 
suntan lotion, costume jewelry, etc., 
mfr.; oil and gas well supplies dis- 
tributor 


‘The Bowman Products Co. ($8.3) 
Motor vehicles and automotive 
' equipment—wholesale trade 


3owmar Instrument Corp. ($2.3) 
Communication equipment,  elec- 
tronic components and accessories 
(mfg. ind.) 


Bradford Transit Co. 

(Sub. of South Penn Oil Co.) ($59.1) 
Crude oil gathering lines owner and 
operator 


3ristol Dynamics, Inc. (over $.1)* 

lectronic and missile components 
and electrical assemblies designer, 
engineer and mfr. 


Brown-McLaren Mfg. Co. ($.4) 

Screw machine products and bolts, 
nuts, screws, rivets and washers 
_ (mfg. ind.) 

Burton Mfg. Co. ($1.3) 

Medical instruments mfr. 

B-I-R, Inc. ($1.5) 

Data processing and analytical serv- 
ice operator 


abot Corp. (over $1.0)* 


charcoal, LP gases, natural gas, oil, 
portable well drilling and servicing 
‘equipment, etc., mfr. 


Epenter Steel Co. ($64.0) 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing and finishing works—including 
iron and steel foundries (mfg. ind.) 
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Carbon blacks, pine tar products, |° 


Lehigh Design Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Engineering service operator 


Food Specialties, Inc. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
yds mix and other pizza products 
mfr. 


Royer & Roger, Ine. (n.a.) 
Research, engineering, technical 
writer for defense projects and trans- 
lator of technical foreign language 
papers 

Sloane Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Injection molded plastic couplings, 
connectors, valves, and other com- 
ponents mfr. 


National Design & Research Corp. 
(n.a.) 
Willmor International Corp. 
(Bohn Duplicator Co. div. of) (n.a.) 
Calculators, stencil and spirit dupli- 
cators and related supplies marketer 


Industrial Process Engineers 
a interest in electronics div. of) 
n.a. 


Dan Turner & Associates (n.a.) 


Connecticut Instrument Corp. (n.a.) 
Infrared equipment mfr. 


Liberty Cherry and Fruit Co., Ine. 
(over $.3)* 
Maraschino cherries, glazed fruits and 
cocktail onions producer 


Central National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Des Moines, Iowa) (n.a.) 
(60% of the stock of) 


Simmon Brothers, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Camera enlarging and darkroom 
equipment mfr. 


Cargo Truck Leasing Co. (n.a.) 


B. R. Baker Co. (n.a.) 
Men’s and boys’ apparel shops op- 
erator 


Spirex Screw Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Fasteners distributor 


Technology Instrument Corp. ($5.1) 
Electric transmission and distribution 
equipment; electrical industrial ap- 
paratus; lighting and wiring equip- 
ment; and miscellaneous electrical 
machinery, equipment and supplies 
(mfg. ind.) 


Kendall Refining Co. Pues 
(Pipeline gathering facilities 
Bradford field, Pa.) (n.a.) 


of, 


Marc Metal Fabricators, Inc. (less than 
1)* 


Electro-mechanical components and 
hand tools for the electronics industry 
Tr 


McLaren Screw Products Co. - 
(Screw machine business of) (n.a.) 


Technical Plastics, Inc. (n.a.) 


A. R. B. Surveys, Ine. (n.a.) . 
Conductor of surveys for business and 
industry 


Acheson Dispersed Pigments Co. 
(Business and mfg. facilities of) (n.a.) 
(Sub: of Acheson Industries, Inc.) _ 
Carbon black—thermoplastic resin 
dispersion (mfg. ind.) 


NTH Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Specialized wall tubing mfr. 


Catalin Corp. of America ($10.7) 
Industrial inorganic and organic 
chemicals; plastic materials and syn- 
thetic resins; synthetic rubber and 
other man-made fibers, except glass 
(mfg. ind.) 


Certified Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
Concrete producer 


ene Compounding Corp. (over 


Maintenance and sanitary chemical 
specialties mfr. 


Clayton Marine Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. ($71.9) 
Apparel (mfg. ind.) 


Clute Corp. ($2.9) 
Asbestos miner and processor, hy- 
draulic truck-mounted equipment, 
truck, trailer and farm equipment 
parts, etc., mfr.; mica mining and 
milling plant operator 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. ($366.2) 
Soap, detergents and cleaning prepa- 
rations, perfumes, cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations (mfg. ind.) 


Consolidated Electronics 
Corp. ($79.1) 

Electric transmission and distribution 
equipment; electrical industrial ap- 
paratus; lighting and wiring equip- 
ment; and miscellaneous electrical 
machinery, equipment and supplies 
(mfg. ind.) 


Industries 


Consolidated Paper Co. ($18.9) 
Paper and allied products (mfg. ind.) 


Consolidated Publishers, Inc. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Consumers Automatic Vending, Inc. 


($1.4) 


Continental Materials Corp. ($4.2) 
Miscellaneous metal ores (mining 
ind.) 

Controls Co. of America ($23.1) 
Instruments for measuring, control- 
ling and indicating physical charac- 
teristics and engineering, laboratory, 
and scientific and research instru- 
ments and associated equipment 
(mfg. ind.) 

Cook Coffee Co. ($26.0) 

Grocery stores (wholesale and retail 
trade ind.) 


Cowles Magazines & Broadcastings, 
Inc. ($38.3) 
(Formed by merger of) 
Magazine and newspaper publisher; 
radio and television stations operator 


Crown Photo, Inc. ($1.5) 
Black and white and color photo- 
graphic film processor and printer; 
photographic equipment, greeting 
cards, etc., wholesale distributor 


Daffin Corp. ($10.4) 
Farm machinery 
equipment mfr. 


Dale Electronics, Inc. 
(Sub. of Hathaway Instruments, 
Inc.) ($11.1) i 
Electronic components for missiles, 
space vehicles, computers and auto- 
mation instruments mfr. 


and industrial 


Lebec Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 
Synthetic resins mfr. 


Pomar Corp. (n.a.) 
Owner of Lebec Chemical Corp.’s 
property 
pe Lightweight Aggregate, Inc. 
n.a. 
Lightweight aggregate supplier 


Nacto Chemical Products Corp. (n.a.) 
Automotive chemicals and related 
products mfr. 


Clayton Skiffs, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Lukens Steel Co.) 
Pleasure boats mfr. 

Besse-Richey Co. (n.a.) 
Apparel stores operator 


The Synkoloid Co. (n.a.) 


Reefer-Galler, Inc. (n.a.) 
Moth-control products and related 
items mfr. and distributor 


Mercury Record Corp. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Phonograph records mfr. 


National Record Pressings, Inc. 
(Facilities of) (n.a.) 

First Mississippi Corp. 

(50% interest in folding carton plant, 
Clinton, Miss. and 50% interest in in- 
dustrial paper bag plant, Yazoo, 
Miss. of) (n.a.) 

Associated Publishers, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising representative 

Interstate United Newspapers, 

(n.a.) | é 
Advertising representative 

Defender Publications (n.a.) 
Advertising representative 

Kwik Kafe Coffee Distributors, Inc. 

(Columbia, S. C.) (n.a.) 

AAA Food Processors, Inc. (n.a.) ; 
Dairy product for use in automatic 
vending machines mfr. 

Major Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 

Notebooks, binders and other school 
supplies mfr. 

Thermac Co. (over $1.0)* ’ 
Gas controls for the home heating in- 
dustry mfr. 


Inc. 


Claber Distributing Co. (n.a.) 
Uncle Bill’s Discount Department 
Stores operator 


Look, Ine. (n.a.) 


Cowles Broadcasting Co. (n.a.) 


Photo Service, Inc. ($1.0) 
Black and white and color photo 
graphic film processor and printer; 
photographic equipment and sup- 
plies wholesale distributor 


Green Isle Mfg. Co., Inc. (over $.1)* 
Livestock and poultry feeding equip- 
ment mfr. 


Cerl-Dale, Ltd., (Canada) (n.a.) 
Precision wirebound resistors mfr. 


1 Includes the assets of Bohn Duplicator Co. 
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Industry or Productst 


Acquirer : 
(Assets in Millions) 


Industry or Products} 


Acquired 
(Assets in Millions) 


Dewalt, Inc. (n.a.) 


Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. ($51.9) 
Canning and preserving fruits, vege- 
tables, and sea foods; and miscellane- 
ous food preparation and kindred 
products (mfg. ind.) 

Diamond Alkali Co. ($143. 0) 
Industria] inorganic and organic 
chemicals; plastic materials and syn- 
thetic resins; synthetic rubber and 
other man-made fibers, except glass 
(mfg. ind.) 

Dorsett Electronics, Inc. ($2.7) 
Electronic data handling and control 
systems, airborne telemetering sys- 
tems, etc., mfr, 

Doughboy Industries, Inc. ($12.1) 
Flour and semolina for macaroni 
products, mixed livestock and poultry 
feeds, plastic toys, heat sealing 
machines for plastic films, ete., mfr. 

Draper Corp. ($53.9) 

Textile machinery mfr. 


Dubow Chemical Corp. (n.a.) 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. ($57.7) 
Credit, sales, marketing, finance and 
economics publications and services 
for management 


Eastern Co. ($9.8) 
(Formerly Eastern Malleable Iron 


0. 
Malleable iron, steel and aluminum 
castings, hardware, platforms, etc., 
mfr, 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates ($197.4) 
Bituminous coal mining ind. 


Electrada Corp. ($8.1) 
Miscellaneous rubber 
products (mfg. ind.) 

Electralab Printed Electronics Corp. 
(Sub. of Farrington Mfg. Co.) ($10. 4) 
Printed circuits for the electronic in- 
dustry mfr. 

Electrovision Corp. ($4.8) 

Indoor and drive-in theatres opera- 
tor; cargo handling and _ optical 
equipment mfr. 

Empire State Messenger Service, Inc. 

(n.a.) 


Enjay Chemical Co. x 
(A div. of Humble Oil and Refining 


0.) 
(Sub. of Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey)) ($10,279.5) 
Chemical marketer 
Jointly with 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. ($358.4) 
Textile mill products (mfg. ind.) 
Equilease Corp. 
(Sub. of Electric 
($146.9) 
Lessor of productive assets to estab- 
lished companies 


Essex Wire Corp. (over $1.0)* 


and plastic 


Autolite Co.) 


Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. 
($31.0) 


Cotton compressor and storer; flour. 


mills operator 


First National Stores, Inc. ($105.5) 
Grocery stores (wholesale and retail 
trade ind.) 


Fisher Foods, Inc. ($18.2) 
Retail food stores operator; general 
terminal, produce and meat warehouse 
operator 


Flagg-Utica Corp. ($7.3) 
Knitwear mfr. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. ($160.1) 
Grocery stores (wholesale and retail 
trade ind.) 

Four Star Television ($5.1) 

Television film series producer and 
related enterprises 
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Atlas Press 4 
(Assets of woodworking tool business 
of) (n.a.) 

Wood Canning Co. (n.a.) 

Fruit and vegetable packer 


Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
($12.2) 


Cement mfr. and limestone marketer 


American Teaching Systems, Inc. (n.a.) 
Automatic teaching equipment mfr. 


Televiso Corp. ($.8) 
Electronic and_ electro-mechanical 
apparatus as ground to air aids for 
aircraft navigation mfr. 


Pak-All Products Co. (over $.1)* 
Packaging materials mfr., and plastic 
films converter and printer 


Alpha Chemical Products Co. (n.a.) 
Chemical products mfr. 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. (n.a.) 
Classified telephone directory adver- 
tising seller, telephone books pub- 
lisher and distributor, and direct 
mail advertising and merchandising 


Thompson Materials Corp. (m.a.) 
Heavy construction materials supplier 


Midland Enterprises, Inc. ($32.9) 
Transportation on rivers and canals 
(service ind.) 


California Gasket & Washer Co. (n.a.) 


Sanford Process Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Far Best Corp.) 
Hardecoating of aluminum = alloys 
method developer 


Packaging Services (n.a.) 
Packaging engineers, containerization 
and service for shipment of electronics 
and aerospace instruments 


Speedy Messenger Service, Ince. (n.a.) 


National Plastic Product Co. 
(Assets and facilities of) (n.a.) 
Plastic filaments, high pressure furni- 
ture laminates, molded products and 
extrusions mfr. 


Aetna ok abe Corp., Ltd. (Canada) 
(n.a. 
(60% interest in) 
Commercial factor 


Insulation & Wires, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co.) 
Electrical products distributor 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. (over $.5)* 
Flour and animal feeds mfr. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 
(New York div. of) (n.a.) 
Grocery stores (wholesale and retail 
trade ind.) 


Baum Ice Cream Co. (n.a.) 


Merit Underwear Co. (n.a.) 
Knitted outerwear, athletic shirts, 
and briefs mfr. 


Enterprise-J. M. Fields, Inc. (n.a.) 
Discount department stores operator 


Heatter-Quigley Enterprises (n.a.) 
TV programs creater and developer 


Acquirer 


Industry or Products} 
(Assets in Millions) 


Frito Co. ($24.0) 
Canning and preserving fruits, vege- 
tables, and sea foods; and miscellane- 
ous food preparation and kindred 
products (mfg. ind. 


General Atronics Corp. ($.8) 


Business services, not 
classified 


General Railway Signal Co. ($32.1) 
Communication equipment,  elec- 
tronic components and , accessories 
(mfg. ind.) 

Genesco, Inc. ($155.7) 

Footwear, except rubber (mfg. ind.) 


elsewhere 


Georgia-Pacific Corp. ($295.1) 
Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture (mfg. ind.) 


Georgia-Pacific Paper Co. 
(Sub, of Georgia-Pacific Corp.) 
($295.1) 
Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture (mfg. ind.) i 


Great American Industries, Inc. ($10.4) 
Miscellaneous rubber and _ plastic 
products (mfg. ind.) 


H. &. B American Corp. ($9.0) 
Motor vehicles and automotive 
equipment—wholesale trade ind. 


Hamilton Watch Co. ($26.4) 
Watches, clocks, clock-work operated 
devices and parts (mfg. ind.) 


Hayden Publishing Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Semimonthly and annual technical 
material publisher 


Hoffritz for Cutlery, Inc. 
(Sub. of Davidson Bros., Inc.) ($32.6) 
Department stores (wholesale and 
retail trade ind.) 


Hurletron, Inc. ($3.7) F 
Varied automatic control and timing 
devices mfr. 


Indian Head Mills, Inc. ($34.7) 
Cabsees, wood and synthetic cloth 
mfr. 


International Finance Corp. ($106.4) 
International investment organiza- 
tion 

Interstate Vending Co. ($8.0) 
Vending machines owner, 
operator and servicer 


installer, 


Jerrold Electronics Corp. ($12.8) 
Communication equipment,  elec- 
tronic components and accessories 
(mfg. ind.) 

Kahler Corp. ($11.2) 

Hotels and laundry operator 


Kennebec Pulp and Paper Mill Co. 
(n.a.) 


Kennedy’s, Inc. ($8.2) 
(Controlled by Phillips-Van Heusen 
Corp.) 
Apparel stores operator 

Keystone Alloys Co. ($2.0) 
Aluminum siding, railings, and col- 
umns, storm-screen sash and doors, 
and coated materials mfg. 


Lence Lanes, Inc. ($2.8) 
Bowling centers operator 


Acquired Industry or Preduae 


(Assets in Millions) 


Heatter-Quigley Productions (n.a.) 
‘V programs producer 

Frito Midwest Co. (n.a.) 

Franchised licensee 


Electronic Tube Corp. (over $.3)* 
Electronic equipment, oscilloscopes, 
tubes, and amplifiers mfr. : 


2 
| 
t 


Budelman Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
Communications equipment mfr. 


Brittain, Inc. (n.a.) 
Retail stores and leased departments | 
operator 


Lumberman’s Supply Co. (n.a.) 


Imperial Bag and Paper Co. pa $. 1" 
Grocery bags and sacks mfr, 


Fleetwood Paper Co. (over $.1)* 4 
Grocery bags and sacks jobber; bat 
paper mfr. 4 

National Phoenix Industries, Inc. ($5.1) 
Canned and bottled soft drinks, 
orange drink concentrate and spe- 
cialized molded rubber products mfr, ” 


Madawaska Community TV (Canada) - 


(n.a.) 
Antenna television system operator - 


Standard Time Corp. (n.a.) 
Watch movements mfr. 


ride wee ST 


John F. Rider, Inc. (n.a.) 
hig and training manuals pub-g 
isher 


Voss Cutlery Co. (n.a.) 


dete wmeaares ab ethan 


Electro-Mechanical © 
Ine. (over $.1)* 
Custom-built ee mfr. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. ($22.1) 

(85% of the outstanding common: 
stock of) 
Windowshades, book, label and tag 
cloth, washable chintzes and rayons, 
water repellent, cotton, and rayon» 
fabrics, etc., mfr. 


Specialties Co., . 


ee ae eee ee 


Lago, Inc. (n.a.) 
Office equipment lessor 


ter Oimeens 


Cigarette Machine Service Co. 
; (Houston, Texas) (n.a.) 


a 


Cigarette Service Co. (Wichita, Kan.) 


n.d. 
Dairy Belle Co. (Wichita, Kan.) oll 
Kwik-Kafe of Detroit, Inc. (n.a.) 


Columbine Cigarette Sales (Denver, 
Color.) ‘(n.a.) : 


Technical Appliance Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Radio and television antennas mfr. 


Knutson Hotel Corp. 
(Frederick Martin Hotel of, Moor- 
head, Minn.) (n.a.) 


Scott Paper Co. 
(Groundwood pulp mill of, Madison, 
Me.) (n.a.) 


Blake’s Department Store (n.a.) 
Department store operator 


; 


Brown & Grist, Inc. (over $.3)*. ; 
Aluminum windows and curtain walls 
mfr. ; 


Peekskill Bowling Center (n.a.) 4 
Thirty lane bowling center operator — 


BUSINESS RECO 


Industry or Productst 


A equirer 
: (Assets in Millions) 


Acquired Industry or Productst 


(Assets in Millions) 


Acquirer Industry or Productst 


(Assets in Millions) 


Acquired Industry or Productst 


(Assets in Millions) 


indberg Steel Treating Co., Inc. ($4.5) 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing and finishing works—including 
- iron and steel foundries (mfg. ind.) 
Litton Industries, Inc. ($139.5) 
Office, computing and accounting 
_ machines (mfg. ind.) 
MSL Industries, Inc. ($10.9) 
Bolts, nuts, screws and washers im- 
_ porter and distributor; industrial 
» fasteners mfr. 
Macke Vending Co. ($5.6) 
Vending machines operator 


Mages Sporting Goods Co. ($3.0) 
Sporting goods stores and bicycle 
shops (wholesale and retail trade ind.) 

seorge L. Mallis, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
andrel Industries, Inc. ($10.6) 
Electro-mechanical devices, seismic 
detectors, magnetic tape recorders, 
well cogging equipment, etc., mfr. 
ansfield Tire & Rubber Co. ($44.7) 

Tires and inner tubes (mfg. ind.) 
arquette Corp. ($14.2) 

Electrical gzoods—wholesale trade ind. 


aser Optics, Inc. (n.a.) 


5 


asonware Co. 

(Sub. of Fram Corp.) ($21.7) 

Metal spools, sheet metal stampings 

and metal specialties mfr. 

axson Electronics Corp. ($9.7) 

Electronic components mfr. 
McCrory Corp. ($189.9) 

Limited price variety and general 

merchandise stores (wholesale and 

retail trade ind.) 


(Mead Corp. ($251.4) 
Paper and allied products (mfg. ind.) 


elpar, Inc. ($22.1) 

(Sub. of Westinghouse Air Brake Co.) 

Electronics equipment mfr. 

etromedia, Inc. ($39.2) 

Radio and TV broadcaster and out- 
_ door advertiser 


merce, Ts Meyers & Co., Inc. (over 


Yarns mfr. 
id-America Minerals, Inc. (n.a.) 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
(mining ind.) 
(Jointly with) 
Calvert Exploration Co. (n.a.) 


iniature Precision Bearings, Inc. 


8.0 
Miniature ball bearings for electro- 
chemical and allied equipment mfr. 


Newark Electronics Corp. ($4.0) 
_ Electrical goods—wholesale trade ind. 


Ohio Oil Co. ($470.0) 
Petroleum refining (mfg. ind.) 
Ore-ida Foods, Inc. ($20.1) 
Potatoes processor for frozen prod- 
ucts and beef cattle seller 


Jxford Chemical Corp. ($3.0) 
Soap, detergents and cleaning prepa- 
rations, perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations (mfg. ind.) 


Pacific Hawaiian Products Co. ($4.8) 
Non-alcoholic beverages and car- 
bonated waters (mfg. ind.) 


OVEMBER, 1961 


Briar Hill Center (n.a.) 
Twenty-four lane bowling center 
operator 


Hudson County Center (n.a.) 
Sixty lane bowling center operator 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co. 
(over $.5)* 
Metal treater 


Cole Steel Equipment Co. (over $1.0)* 
Office equipment mfr. 


Joliet Wrought Washer Co. (over $1.0)* 
Washers, expansion plugs, shims, 
machinery bushings and sheet metal 
stampings mfr. 

Variety Vending System, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Owned by A. M. Rodstein) 

Amuse-A-Mat Corp. (n.a.) 

(Owned by A. M. Rodstein) 
Coin, music and amusement ma- 
chines owner and servicer 


M & M Sporting Goods Co. (n.a.) 


Adams & Cooper, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Jet Guns Co. (over $.1)* 
Shaped charges mfr. 


Abel Corp. (n.a.) 


Heyer Industries, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Automotive test equipment mfr. 


Trident Corp. (n.a.) 
(81% of the stock of) 
(Sub. of Avien, Inc.) 
Laser research, optical radar, and 
underwater detection equipment mfr. 


Delsam Co. (n.a.) 


Hopkins Engineering Co. (over $.3)* 
Electronics components mfr. 

Lerner Stores Corp. ($70.4) 

(Increased ownership to 53% by pur- 
chase of 34 % of the common stock 
of) 

Apparel and accessories stores—ex- 
cluding shoe stores (wholesale and 
retail trade ind.) 

Waterloo Container Corp. (n.a.) 
Boxboard containers mfr. 

Fort Dodge Container Corp. (n.a.) 
Boxboard containers mfr. 

Television Associates, Inc. (n.a.) _ 
Communications equipment designer 
and installer 

Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
(Broadcasting assets of) ($10.3)! 


Ewing-Thomas Corp. (over $.1)* 
Mercerized yarns mfr. 


Blackwell Oil & Gas Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Oil and gas lands acquirer, explorer 
and developer; crude oil, casinghead 
gas and natural gas producer 

Wade Mfg. Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Precision tools and dies designer and 
mfr. 


Cadillac Electric Supply Co. (n.a.) 


Ferguson Electronics, Inc. (n.a.) 
Industrial Electronic Supply, Inc. (n.a.) 
Petroleum Terminals, Inc. (n.a.) 

Petroleum products wholesaler 
Idaho Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 


American Chemical Co. (n.a.) 
Industrial cleaning chemicals mfr. 
and distributor 


Cinch Products, Inc. (n.a.) 


Cake mixes and related products mfr. 
| and distributor 


Pentron Electronics Corp. ($1.8) 
Radio and television receiving sets 
except communication type equip- 
ment (mfg. ind.) 


Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 
($11.4) 


Non-aleoholic beverages and car- 
bonated waters (mfg. ind.) 

Perfect Photo, Inc. ($5.1) ; 
Business services, not elsewhere 
classified 


Pioneer Plastics Corp. ($7.0) 
Miscellaneous rubber and _ plastic 
products (mfg. ind.) 


Plastics Corp. of America, Inc. (n.a.) 


Polychrome Corp. ($2.4) 
Offset plates, offset printing inks, 
mimeograph stencils, etc., mfr. 
Pratt, Read & Co. ($5.3) 
Piano and organ keyboards, piano 
actions, etc., and helicopter blade 
blocks mfr. 


Producing Properties, Inc. ($25.4) 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
(mining ind.) 


Pure Oil Co. ($591.9) 
Petroleum refining (mfg. ind.) 


Rayette, Inc. ($4.7) 
Soap, detergents and cleaning prepa- 
rations, perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations (mfg. ind.) 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. ($7.2) 


Resources and Facilities Corp. (n.a.) 
Reveille, Inc. (n.a.) 


Roberts Co. ($4.1) ; 
Special industry machinery, except 
metal working machinery (mfg. ind.) 


Rollins Broadcasting, Inc. ($4.7) _ 
Radio broadcasting and _ television 
(communication service ind.) 


Roto American Corp. ($1.4) 
Packaging machinery mfr. 


SRDS Data, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Standard Rate and Data 
Service, Inc.) 

Sawyer-Tower, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Protective and safety clothing mfr. 


Schnitzer Brothers (n.a.) 
School Pictures, Inc. ($2.7) 


School pictures developer, printer 
and finisher | 


Color-Wrap, Ine. (n.a.) 
Flexible packaging materials mfr. 


Indiana State Bottling Works, Inc. 


(n.a.) 


Griffith Photo Service (n.a.) 


Empire Photo Lab. (n.a.) 
Columbia Photo Lab. (n.a.) 
Art-Craft Photo Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
Delta Photo Service, Ine. (n.a.) 
Wood Camera Enterprises (n.a.) 
Pacifie Color Laboratories (n.a.) 
Westwood Photo Lab. (n.a.) 
Royaltone Photo Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
Bell Photo Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
Jackson Co. (n.a.) 

Photo Art Co. (n.a.) 


Photofinishers 
Hasco Plywood Corp. (n.a.) 
Plywood, plastics and associated 


materials distributor 


Cole Rubber and Plastics, Inc. (n.a.) 
Plastics for military and industrial 
use mfr. 


oe Printing Ink Co. (less than 
$.1 
Letterpress inks mfr. 


Tech-Art Plastics Co. (over $.5)* 
Plastic materials molder 


Durbin Bond & Co., Ine. 
(Producing oil and gas properties of) 
(n.a.) 

Tokay Oil Co., Inc. 
(Certain producing royalty interest 
of) (n.a.) 


Cascade Petroleum Co. (n.a.) 
Oil wells owner 

Davidson Drilling Co. (n.a.) 
Crude oil producer; non-producing 
leases and mineral interests owner; 
wells driller 


International Products Corp. 
(Parfum L’Orle div. of) (n.a.) 
Perfumes, colognes and deodorants 
and men’s after-shave lotion and de- 
odorants mfr. 


Chili Products Corp. Ltd. (over $1.0)* 
Chili peppers processor and dryer 


Universal Foods Corp. (n.a.) 
Institutional food products mfr. 


Oristano Associates (7.a.) 


Widmer’s Wine Cellars, 
$1.0)* 
Grape juice producer 


Southeastern Loom & Machine Works 
(over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of Abney Mills) 
Loom repair parts, card coilers and 
roving frames mfr. 


Tribble Advertising Co. and Tribble 
Advertising of Corpus Christi, 
Ine.2 

(Certain assets used in outdoor bill- 
board advertising of) (n.a.) 


Miller & Van Wrinkle Co. (over $.3)* 
Plastic machinery for processing ex- 
pandable and precision springs mfr. 


Dot Interviewing Service (n.a.) 
National survey research firm 


Inc. (over 


Gamble & Hayes, Ine. (n.a.) 
Protective clothing mfr. 


Moore Dry Dock Co. 
(Principal assets of) (n.a.) 
Mid-South Electronics (n.a.) 
(96% of the outstanding stock of) 
Cameras, electronic printers, strobe 
lights, etc., mfr, 


1 Purchase price, Moody’s Industrials Binder, September 1, 1961 


2 A partnership 
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Industry or Productst 


Acquirer r 
(Assets in Millions) 


Acquired 


Industry or Productst 
(Assets in Millions) 


Acquirer Industry or Productst 


(Assets in Millions) 


Seeburg Corp. ($20.1) 
Communication equipment,  elec- 
tronic components and accessories 
(mfg. ind.) 


Shattuck Denn Mining Corp. ($7.2) 
Lead and zine ores (mining ind.) 


Shell Oil Co. ($1,885.3) 
(Controlled by Royal Dutch Shell 
Group) 
Betroleuin refining (mfg. ind.) 


Shepherd Electronic Industries, 
(n.a.) 


inc. 


Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. 
(Sub. of Sinclair Oil Corp.) ($1,486.6) 
Petroleum refining (mfg. ind.) 


Singer Mfr. Co. ($582.2) 
Household appliances (mfg. ind.) 


Slater Electric, Inc. (n.a.) 
Scenes and _ electronic 
mfr. 


Sorg Products Co. 
(Sub. of Sorg Paper Co.) ($13.9) 
Sulphite rag and papers and con- 
verted products mfr. 

Space Equipment Corp. (n.a.) 
Missile, space and industrial products 
designer, developer, and mfr. 


devices 


Speedry Chemical Products, Inc. ($3.6) 
Miscellaneous chemical products 
(mfg. ind.) 


Sta-Brite Fluorescent Mfg. Co. ($.8) 
Lighting fixtures mfr. 


Staff, Business & Data Aids, Inc. (n.a.) 


Standard Oil Co. of California 
($2,782.3) 
Petroleum refining (mfg. ind.) 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ($75.4) 
Automotive, aviation, marine, indus- 
trial, ete., products mfr. 


Super Food Services, Inc. ($12.7) 
Groceries and_ related products 
(wholesale trade ind.) 


Super Market Distributors, Inc. ($2.5) 
Non-food consumer items wholesale 
service distributor to supermarkets 


Tenax, Inc. ($2.8) 
Home freezer food plans operator and 
other diversified activities 


Terminal-Hudson Electronics, Inc. 
$3.7 


Electrical goods (wholesale trade 


ind.) 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp. ($344.3) 
er companies and systems (service 
ind.) 


Texas Research & Electronic Corp.’ 


(n.a.) 


Texize Chemicals, Inc. ($7.0) 
Soap, detergents and cleaning prepa- 
rations, perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations (mfg. ind.) 


Texstar Corp. ($11.2) 
Miscellaneous rubber 


and plastic 
products (mfg. ind.) 


Tractor Supply Co. ($6.8) 
Building materials, hardware, and 
farm equipment (retail trade ind.) 
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Bally Vending Corp. 
oe vending machine assets of) 
n.a. 

Vending machines distributor 


Lion Mfg. Corp. 
eee vending machine assets of) 
n.a. 
Vending machines mfr. 


Bay West, Inc. 
ig of uranium properties of) 
n.d. 


Bishop Oil Co. ($5.9) 
Crude oil, casinghead and dry gas 
(mining ind. ) 


Instant Circuits (n.a.) 
Epoxy-encapsulated circuit modules 
and circuit synthesizers mfr. 


Photoguard Corp. (n.a.) 
Electronic photographic identifica- 
tion and protection system mfr. 


Cabot Corp. 
(Gas processing plant of, King Field, 
Lea County, N. M.) (n.a 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
(over $.5)* 
Industrial knitting machinery mfr. 


B & F Electronics Co, 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Fire alarm systems mfr. 


Aatell & Jones, Inc. (n.a.) 
Place mats, doilies, ete., mfr. 


Horkey-Moore Associates 


(Horkey-Moore Plastics Div. of) 


(n.a. 
(Sub, of Houston-Fearless Corp.) 


Glasco Products Corp. (n.a.) 
(Purchased from M. J. Millsky) 
Stamping and stenciling devices dis- 
tributor 


Gloco Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Distributor of the acquirer’s products 


Flud-O-Lite, Inc. (n.a.) 
Outdoor lighting fixtures mfr. 

Rapid Computing Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Inventories computer and analyzer 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky ($144.6) 

Miscellaneous wholesalers 


The Cornelius Co. 
(Aero Div. of) (n.a.) 
Air compressor equipment and hy- 
draulie devices for aircraft and mis- 
sile use mfr. 


Lee & Cady ($6.0) 
(70% interesf in) ; 
Wholesale grocery business operator 


Gerald Sales Co. (n.a.) 3 
Operator of leased departments in 
discount stores 


Clesco National Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Coin-operated dry cleaning machines, 
automatic coin changers, commercial 
washing machines and other vending 
machines mfr. 


Hollywood Radio & Electronics, Inc. 


n.d. 
Electronics items distributor 


Kentucky Electronics, Inc. (over $.1)* 
(Controlling interest in) : 
eee wire and electronic parts 
mfr. 


Eastman Products Corp. (over $.5)* 
Brass fittings and assemblies, liquid 
and gas valves, convuluted tubing 
and screw machine products mfr. 


Hood Chemical Co. ($1.5) 
Industrial inorganic and organic 
chemicals; plastic materials and syn- 
thetic resins; synthetic rubber and 
other man-made fibers, except glass 
(mfg. ind.) 

Pyramid Oil & Gas Co. ($.6) 
Owner of interests in producing oil 
and gas leases 

Petroleum Leaseholds, Inc. (n.a.) 

Richland Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
Piston sleeves and sleeve assemblies 
for tractors, trucks and cars, and 
other engine parts mfr. 


Transistor Applications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Semi-conductor electronics products 
research, development and mfr. 


Trend Mfg. Ine. (n.a.) 


United Components, Ince. (n.a.) 
Hermetic seals, silicon diodes and 
rectifiers mfr. 


Le ° Automatic Merchandising Co. 
n.d.) 

Food and beverages distributor to 

automatic food vending machine 
operators 


United States Beryllium Corp. ($.3) 
Mining and oil development 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. ($1.9) 
Aviation products distributor 


Vitamix Pharmaceuticals, Inc. ($1.8) 
Ethical pharmaceuticals and proprie- 
tary drugs mfr. 


Vulean-Hart Corp. ($5.3) 
a feeding industry equipment 
mfr. 


Water Treatment Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


R. V. Weatherford Co. ($1.9) 
Electronic parts and equipment made 
by others distributor; electric and 
electronic instruments calibrator, 
modifier and repairer 


Del E. Webb Corp. ($57.7) 
General contractor and property 
developer 


Westates Petroleum Co. ($16.8) 
Oil and gas field services (mining ind.) 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. ($1,521.1) 
Electric transmission and distribution 
equipment; electrical industrial ap- 
paratus; lighting and wiring equip- 
ment; and miscellaneous electrical 
machinery, equipment and supplies 
(mfg. ind.) 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. ($26.3) 
Surgical, medical and dental instru- 
ments and supplies (mfg. ind.) 

White Eagle International, Inc. ($3.1) 
Oil and gas field services (mining ind.) 


' Williamhouse, Inc. ($1.3) 


Fine paper converter and greeting 
cards mfr. 


Woodward Iron Co. ($74.1) 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing and finishing works—including 
iron and steel foundries (mfg. ind.) 


Work Wear Corp. ($14.3) 
Work clothes mfr., industrial launder- 
ing and garment rental business 
operator 


Wyle Laboratories ($5.1) 
Independent laboratory providing 
services to the missile-space-aircraft 
industry 


Young TDevelopinine Corp. (n.a.) 
Investment company and new prod- 
ucts and ideas developer 


Zale Jewelry Co., Inc. ($45.5) 
Jewelry stores (wholesale and retail 
trade ind. 


Industry or Products 
(Assets in Millions) 


Acquired 


New England Transformer Co., In 
(over $.1)* 
Transformers for electronic equij 
ment mfr. 


Transformer Model Shop, Ince. (n.a.) 
(Affiliate of New England Tran 
former Co.) 


Florida Plastics, Inc. 
(Blow Molding Div. of) (n.a.) 


Automation Design and Machine 
Co., Inc. (over $.1)* 
Automatic manufacturing, assen 
bling and testing equipment for tl 
electiponiee and plastics industri 
mfr, 


United States Chemical Milling Cor 
(Assets of the automatic vendir 
machine operations of) (n.a.) 


elo Mine (Mount Antero, Cole 
nN.a. 


General Aviation Supply Co. (n.a.) 
Aviation products distributor 


Preston-National vii Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Proprietary drugs 
tributor 


Ideal Cooler Corp. (over $.5)* 
Beverage coolers, refrigerators al 
freezers and cooler boxes mfr. 


mfr. and di 


Servisoft, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of George Getz Corp.) 
Ster-O-Matic, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Philadelphia Suburbs 
Water Co., Indianapolis Water C 
and Ether-Langham Thompson, Ltc 
Water treatment products and sy 
tems research, development a1 
marketer 


Anderson-Maggs Electronics (n.a.) 
Electronics equipment distributor 


Fullerton Electronics, Inc. (n.a.) 
Radio and TV tube testing and ven 
ing equipment mfr. 


Sahara-Nevada Corp 
ety Sahara net | the Mint Club « 
na 


Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
(26 producing oil wells of, Signal H 
area, Long Beach, Cal.) (n. a.) 


Thermo King Corp. ($13.9) 
Transport cooling equipment mfr. 


C. J. Beyer Dental Supply Co. (n.a.) 


Holgate Co. (n.a.) 


Castle, Ltd. (n.a.) 
Greeting cards mfr. 


Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Cast iron products mfr. 


Dixie Uniform & Linen Supply C 
n.d. 
Garment rental and laundry busine 
operator 


Ransom Research, Inc. (n.a.) 
Solid state digital systems and con 
ponents mfr. 


Ransom Systems (n.a.) 


Marbleized Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
a finish for products pr¢ 
ucer 


Granat Brothers (n.a.) 


BUSINESS RECORI 


@ accompanying table provides the information required for updating the pertinent 
arts in the publication,“ "A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets'" 1961 edi- 
n, prepared by The Conference Board and sponsored by "Life magazine 


1 os 
| Consumer Market Statistics 
Pages in 1961 
\Guide Series Unit 
March April May June July Aug. p Sept. p 
Income 
~—~920 Rersonali(SyA) = are ete i ase crouiac 4 Billion dollars 404.7 413.2 il 420.3 
; Disposable (S A).................. Billion dollars I 354.3 ll 361.8 lll 367.8 
Origins of personal income 
1 22 Wages and salaries (S A)............ Billion dollars 281.7 285.3 288.0 291.7 293.4 1294.0 294.4 
; Business, professions,’ (S A)........... Billion dollars 88.4 88.6 89.0 89.3 89.6 89.8 90.1 
1 Transfer payments (S A)............. Billion dollars 33.7 32.5 33.0 33.0 35.2 132.5 32.7 
| 
24 Discretionary income(S A).............. Billion dollars I r119.8 | 125.5 il = =128.7 
Employment and unemployment 
26 Employment (S)cc cas, oe cP ankiiersh sn eters Thousand persons 67,058 66,532 66,578 67,293 66,763 66,998 66,309 
1 Unemployment, (S)!.e oc.6.sf 55 ease esc sc Thousand persons 4,969 4,889 4,922 4,947 4,940 4,957 4,842 
—— 
: Hours and earnings 
28 Average weekly hours worked........ Hours 39.1 39.3 39.7 40.1 40.0 40.1 39.6 
Average hourly earnings............. Dollars 2.32 2.33 2.34 2.35 2.35 2.34 2.34 
| Cc 1 
onsumer credit 
| 30 Total credit outstanding?............. Million dollars 53,906 53,972 54,390 54,786 54,687 54,889 n.a. 
; 
32 Instalment extensions (S).............. Million dollars 4,002 3,883 4,001 4,116 3,961 4,081 n.a. 
Instalment repayments (S})............ Million dollars 3,954 4,022 3,974 4,011 4,035 4,055 n.a. 
| Consumer funds: inflow and outgo 
34 Current VeCeipts oc aes ges otis ee janes aes Billion dollars I 94.5 i] 97.4 Il = na. 
Total consumer inflow................ Billion dollars I r98.4 HW =105.4 Il =n. 
3 Expenditures for goods and services. ... Billion dollars I 77.7 i] 81.5 Il = =ona. 
6 Total consumer outgo................ Billion dollars | r97.0 i 105.7 il =a 
) Personal consumption expenditures 
. 40 Total expenditures (S A)............. Billion dollars | 330.7 ll 336.1 Ml 342.0 
. Durables (S A)....... EVs Ma stan shitabelansteee Billion dollars I 39.4 iH] 42.0 HT} 42.5 
: 42 Nondorablesi(S7A):.. tae bas. oohch se Billion dollars i] 153t7 Ul 154.1 iil 157.0 
| SErvicosH(SsAl eet ae. wean acces. Billion dollars | WEF As) ll 139.9 Il 142.5 
[ Retail demand 
44 Retail sales: All stores (S)............. Million dollars 18,127 17,860 17,995 18,199 1r18,026 r18,211 18,166 
Retail sales: Chain stores? (S)......... Million dollars 4,348 4,270 4,282 4,371 4,360 4,446 n.a. 
Food sales 
48 Raoestonesi(S).5 a2 tein a iannclaiwicn Million dollars 4,603 4,548 4,624 4,622 4,610 4,689 na. 
Restauncntsi(S) dycikirstac aera. artes, a Million dollars 1,390 1,380 1,347 1,370. 4rl,aa5 1,345 n.a. 
Alcohol sales: Liquor stores (S)........ Million dollars 407 420 400 A416 r393 410 na. 
Tobacco: Cigarette removals‘ (§ A)...... Billion units ~ I 485 i] 491 il 487 
Personal care sales: Drug stores (S)...... Million dollars 634 628 630 642 r649 642 n.a. 
Apparel sales 
56 Total apparel stores (S).............. Million dollars 1,161 1,076 1,103 1,136 1,118 1,176 n.a. 
SHOGE SOEs HS). Pe nico creat ei caregrete es Million dollars 206 197 192 197 5200 211 na. 
Women's apparel stores (S).......... Million dollars 437 409 A15 435 r434 454 n.a. 
Men's apparel stores (S)..........--- Million dollars 224 205 216 229 218 226 na. 


Department stores: Total sales (S)........ 1947-49 = 100 146 148 144 
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Consumer Market Statistics (Continued) . 


Pages in 1961 

H Seri Unit a ae a a SE a 

pide rats : March April May June July Aug. p Sept. , 
Furniture and appliance sales 

62 Furniture'stores’(S)i:)..2...ce sees es Million dollars 515 547 537, 547 r568 564 na. 

64 Appliance stores (S)..............-.. Million dollars 318 325 302 310 r315 328 na. 

66 Hardware: Retail sales (S)............. Million dollars 224 213 204 212222 210 na. 

Housing ; 

68 New nonfarm housing starts (S A)...... Thous. dwell. units Were, ies 1268001, Goll ois r1,296 = 1,34: 

70 Single-family houses................. Thous. dwell. units Th Les 83.1 95.6 97.6 95.9 n.a. na. : 

Multi-family structures................ Thous. dwell. units 29.6 29.8 32.8 37.6 29.5 n.a. n.a. 


Automobiles and related products 


72 Automotive dealers: Retail sales (S)..... Million dollars 2,838 2,714 2,900 2,854 12,717 nee n.a. 
New passenger-car registrations>...... Thousand units 480.1 ,r488.0 1538.1 562.7 492.3 462.8 na. 
74 Gasoline station sales (S)............. Million dollars 1,491 1,474 1,480 1,500 1,485 1,514 n.d. 
Auto accessory store sales (S)......... Million dollars 206 205 205 214 r217 213 n.d. 
Service expenditures 
Housing, (SJA)<... aus eee eee Billion dollars j 43.6 ll 44,2 Il =n. 
76 Household operation (S A)............ Billion dollars | 20.6 I 20.9 Ilona. 
Transportation: (S:A) se eee Billion dollars I 10.5 Hl 10.7 Il = =n.a. 


Advertising expenditures 


80 Combined media (S)................ 1947-49 = 100 236 229 236 241 236 na. na. 
82 Magazines’(S)Saury ... eer ere ae 1947-49 = 100 187 177 182 171 173 n.a. n.a. 
Newspapers: (S)'5. 32.4.0 eee foe ore 1947-49 = 100 212 196 200 215 185 n.a. n.a. 
Network television (S)............... 1947-49 = 100 520 512 532 557 520 n.a. na. 
84 Network radio (S)0 52. qeu.nnouedl caee 1947-49 = 100 23 23 25 25 29 n.a. n.d. 
Spotitelevision #9 s5h.c. sen wero te eow Million dollars | 151.3 Il 160.6 Il na. 
Consumer price index : 
All items iy.02 2c. occ aeet ne 1947-49 = 100 M275: 127.5 127.4 127.6 128.1 128.0 128. 
88 Durables........ ee Pane 1947-49 = 100 109.9 110.7 1108S eS eeetteS 111.9 118 
Nondurablesj2.c0.c4s.. coo core cee 1947-49 = 100 120.7 120.4 120.2 120.4 121.1 120.8 121. 
Services. © seco ks os Oe aoe 1947-49 = 100 152.2 152.3 152.5 152.7 152.8 153.0 153. 
90 Foods sa... aris ec eee ee 1947-49 = 100 121.2 W222 120.7 120.9 122.0 12182 121. 
APPGreliicc an octet ee es 1947-49 = 100 109.8 109.5 109.6 109.6 109.9 109.9 111. 
Housefurnishings').. «4.0 ciel feces 1947-49 = 100 103.9 103.8 103.5 103.9 103.6 103.2 103. 
92 ‘Appliances, aes: een eee 1947-49 = 100 81.1 n.a. n.a. 80.6 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Automotive group .................. 1947-49 = 100 138.1 137.5 137.1 136.7 136.3 136.2 135. 


Production and distribution 


96 Processed foods: Output (S).......... 1957 =100 11 11 113 114 114 15 nt 
98 Apparel: Output (S)...............-- 1957 = 100 114 116 115 118 122 124 na. 
100 Furniture and rugs: Output (S)......... 1957 =100 110 116 117 122 120 122 ng 
Appliances: Output (S)............... 1957 = 100 113 115 118 122 r127 117 na. 

102 Television and radios: Output (S)....... 1957 =100 95 100 Tid)” Ricceeas as r102 9 
104 Autos: Output (S) ica. eee teeter 1957 = 100 71 92 101 109 110 110 8 
Domestic new car stocks.............. Thousand units 935 915 905 916 887 1643 65 

1—Includes dividends, interest, and rental income of persons 2—End of period 3—Eleven or more stores 4—Tax-paid 5—Connecticut not inclu 
S—Seasonally adjusted A—Annual rates n.a.—not available p—Preliminary r—Revised April through Au 


|-1\V—Denotes quarterly figure 
* A Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets, prepared by The Conference Board, sponsored by Life. This table provides the information required for the updating of the indicated charts in the Gu 
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Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook F : 1961 1960 
Pp. a Series Unit 
ages September p August 7 July September 
Industrial production 
plo Call Re fetes Src tcts Cris ect teh: Ae ata re ee ee af 1957=100 S$ 111.6 112.9 112.0 106.7 
1 Detain kes} ee ve NOU Ish G4 ea AGA on auacsnooee ot 1957=100 S 104.9 107.8 107.3 101,8 
iNondurablessmanufacturings 2.90.22 2 sade es 1957=100 S 120.5 120.4 119.1 113.0 
IMU DIGIC sss caer ec ee Rae Srna sc meee cet Se 1957=100 S 98.1 98.3 97.9 96.3 
WESTIE SSeS “ese epee re a a A a a 1957=100 S 134.5 133.0 131.4 125.5 
2 Wholesale prices 
f JENNA ry ea vaY DLALECHNS ete P ncn o.e oats Gia Sie Ree ae ee eee 1947-49 = 100 118.8 118.9 118.6 119.2 
: 
; 4 ELM ORD TOG Wie Sp SE arc Mg oot ais yer eee ow 1947-49 = 100 87.2 88.6 87.1 87.7 
4 IPFOCESSEE TOOUS AG hee Oe ae PE ee ee, Se 1947-49 = 100 108.1 108.1 107.5 108.1 
t Industrial commodities! c.. 1.5.1 056 shee ene: .... 1947-49 = 100 WES) 127.4 127.4 127.9 
4 Consumer prices . 
t PIGNECTIIS TSE ERE Sc, Peo R RE ae cis aes wgies oe! aac PALME Reade 1947-49 = 100 128.3 128.0 128.1 126.8 
: 5 ISOYOyS bas seanishd. 1a descrs ON RAR IU Use cas Ie meee Rhee meee ae eee soso 1947-49 = 100 2dr 121.2 122.0 120.2 
i: AOC RerEcomMmmOdibiesr, eaten — tad as aro ie foe oe ain 1947-49 = 100 116.6 116.1 116.0 115.6 
i JERETLE SA EN Oe a: acne OF NER Comme heres rasa eee med ince 1947-49 = 100 143.9 143.6 143.6 142.1 
H PMG OGHET. SELVIGES Hts cane elas cose ee a rcs Oe 1947-49 = 100 155.6 155.4 155.2 153.0 
t Prices received and paid by farmers 
q IE ANG(SSHN ELC (EV Nate [a Meet EN St hes Rane Ae PEE, © oe 1910-14=100 242 241 237 238 
i 6 [Peele gapen (ees. 24c 4 A Mae de 3) Sec SM vn ne oS Re 1910-14=100 301 301 300 298 
i RAI UVa lel UG ee eet uk cits 5 See ats A hacia 1910-14=100 80 80 79 80 
: Employment and unemployment‘ > - 
: Civilian labor forces unadjusted... 2.246.507 oens Thousand persons 71,123 73,081 73,639 GPSS 
Hq Civilian labor teres: adjusted: ji..)sn omiad as «a woes Thousand persons S 70,981 71,789 71,633 71,013 
4 7 Civilian employment: unadjusted. .:............-.. Thousand persons 67,038 68,539 68,499 67,767 
j Civilian employment: adjusted... 1. 3........-..-.. Thousand persons S$ 66,309 66,998 66,763 67,030 
} Umeniploy iment ra tees sais «teks anes eae he Saas oe ais Cas) 6.8 6.9 6.9 5.7 
Nonfarm employment 
TU ee eine, cacy Bile: Siig: cacy ee Ane ee Thousand persons S 53,171 53,143 53,072 52,998 
i iM iearaivh ee Sti guatlA ee ES ee ee Ai, neg ae Thousand persons S 16,095 16,048 16,078 16,275 
8 INoOninanutact ures, cers Bickers oe woe. cds eae dete® wenn Thousand persons S 37,076 37,095 36,994 36,723 
Factory production workers in durables............ Thousand persons S 6,776 6,709 6,747 6,937 
Factory production workers in nondurables......... Thousand persons S 5,178 5,206 5,208 5,239 
| Labor Market Conditions 
[velpewantecsdnGexca a 8) 8s havcies cidene crea elemyade pieieuotous 1957=100 S$ 84.8 86.1 82.6 82.6 
9 Winemmloyanertt ratets a. gett sess e ae stot <pekeiadei be Ge isi 6.8 6.9 6.9 5.7 
( PNCREESLOL Tat OMmbn ims. Sic tte he Rie cen: Werecoh se Mew eae aris 1S: n,a. 3:5 yal 3.26 
| IEBOROIEE AGU Bore ons Berea Sart SEM R aR RT SRE CRC ae hes: na. 1.6 2:5 2.6b 
Average weekly earnings of production workers 
Average eekly (XA GAvECNSCE Wy 8. 2 GRE ERPLAIONO Cree O croe ree te Dollars 92.66 93.83 94.00 91.08 
10 AWerAR eI Ce iOURS:-. 5 Mk g eects oe. a) se Pecaeeeetea areas Hours 39.6 40.1 40.0 39.6 
Ay erage hourlyoearming Sige mee aie ottee ciao ete se ie Dollars 2.34 2.34 2.35 2.30 
P li 
a Ste aia Be ce Owes aie ey OT IR Billion dollars S A 420.2 419.4 421.2 405.5 
11 Por MeO TIS eee 6 Sct a.05. 65 «hele, Aare eh Gee Billion dollars S A 294.4 294.0 293.4 283.9 
(ONS GES? ch oVCLS) PTS Nelo Mea ce ROM reg) 2 OPEN. Ore aes ee eee Billion dollars S A 135.5 135.1 TW3iek 131.1 
plianchern Mayen tsa cine ene ecto uvienes euave ssutcsysinosisd wombs Billion dollars S A BVA 32.5 Soe 29.8 
7 
Instalment credit!° 
| Re ee ee Rh or Million dollars S n.d. 4,081 3,961 4.0725 
14 TREMAY TMCS oy a ntais yl chera entre «ce mance pale avatar a eahe) thehatie Million dollars S n.a. 4,055 sey eae 
Ghanpernmyoutstameings sae see selec a olelevevniatcne hte feusters Million dollars S n.d. es ae el 2 toe 
XT OUMEPOUESEATIC IN 12m, aimee oo hace cue ace eee sgn cose Million dollars n.d. ; i A 
| ong 
| “ORS cs WE ee Eee Million dollars S A 58,625 57,983 57,154 Bae 
4 BG) EAT LSS a AYE Net opeecyia tae ee BP 3 oe iY Ne oO Sogo eRe Million dollars S A 41,603 41,281 41,291 39,316 
1 8 “IRonereb lj aellal ean a ce oe OMe Mhopanel Git oiteana saa cote eee eee Million dollars S A 17,022 16,702 15,863 16,283 
Private nontinm: residential)... oc ns. oh sen Million dollars SA rae ees ee He te 
Private nonresidentiall.tat, cee scmigee ie sus cece © sis See Million dollars S A i i : 
Busi I di ntories 
| Pirraitiyentoricd® cate shis i eae see tae cop Million dollars S na. 92,100 91,800 93,3008 
1 9 sotalusalesmewns mens ctae Gs coke ele eis Meee eae Million dollars S$ n.d. Fate Si ae bate: 
| InvientonyssalesunatiOins. soca. as Greer cas apie om nies mele A Nn.a. 1.4 R : 
Fi - : ear 
Se Psa ar alec ee Million dollars S n.d. 24,510 24,720 25,2006 
(era sng tn 2 illion dollars S 18,166 18,211 18,026 18,104 
20 Seilstiey 3 AS eae tear Rene ard ta re CHRIS a AER Shoe, carer Million 98 2.03 2.02b 
Imventory-sales ratio: Dirables..a... a. 2.102 oe he = a : ee nee ae ae 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables..... Ne toe Ree .d. : j ; 
Manufacturers’ sales and inventories i 
PS noon 5 at Ree OR, See ae a 2 Ae Million dollars S 54,450 54,030 53,550 54,710 
ahiCpallevey al Se shat AacyancuN conten Gana oO neo eo GOrabIT ae etal a1 470 Se 460 31.160 30°090 
21 Saleseecresan aan Raking bere boson 63> A OOO hue ees a. 2.08 2.05 2.05 2.21 
Inventory-sales ratio: Durables...........--...---- z hs ae ue ze) 
Inventory-sales ratio: Nondurables............----- : : : : 
be TA cba ale Ft Rd ee Million dollars S -7n.a. 1,653 1,707 1,622b 
22 ip RE ng GO. 4rd ha by Ok Million dollars S 1.4. 1,243 1,371 1,228 
ee seni) a ee ee oe Million dollars S nd. 410 336 3946 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures e 
23 Picienue expendivuresty 1.2 winAd inns oe et aemieges ke Million dollars 3,585 3,756 3,179 3,601 
For quarterly data see below 
*. Money supply and turnover et 59.2 243.6 
; penis ll dollars 260.8 258.5 259. : 
| Money Supty 2 ics Cue aes SS ae Billion dollars S 142.2 141.3 141.6 138.5 
24 Demand deposits adjusted and currency™........--. illion a He yaa noe eas 
Deposit turnover: New York City........--......- tat af ee Be yes si 
Deposit turnover; 337 other centers.....-.-.-+.-+-+-. Tt : i : . 
39 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


ea bOpk Series Unit ise Boi: 
ages September p August r July September 
Bank loans, investments and reserves 
TooaTis!e oi eee ee ceo eee ee ee ae ee Million dollars 102,373 100,379 100,098 98,196 
25 investments on Chm yoe-cmee eee eect kee eee ee Million dollars 72,673 70,471 70,795 62,086 
GUTS loans 0 Os 0 we. 6 oe re ae ee ee Million dollars 38,446 37,632 Sif SIGRA 38,649 
INGt free TESEL VES nici tog hep Reder csa rare eesti ee eS Million dollars 554 537 530 414 
Interest rates : 
Corporate Aaa Bonds vee fae ae ese re Bee eee % per annum 4.45 4.45 4.41 4.25 
26 Commercial paper, 4-6: months. 22%. -< . eee: see oe % per annum 3.05 2.92 2.72 339 
Government Securities: Long-term bonds........... % per annum 4.02 4.00 3.90 3.82 
Government Securities: 3-month bills..........: ;.... % per annum 2.304 2.402 2.268 2.489 
Diffusion index 
7 Diff usigit indexa kh eee Boe ee ee ee eee oe ttt 2.25 3.42 2.50 —1.83 
Diffusign index: cumtlatives, su ssctc ks ree eee ee ttt 36.54 34.29 30.87 42.36 
Industrial production.  Seeen sl a eee cee 1957=100 S 111.6 112.9 112.0 106.7 
Eight sensitive business indicators 
Housing starts,-private noniarii 2. 2h. ~ -ctha © eee Thousand units S A 1,343 1,296 1,318 1,067 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards..... Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 39,139 41,576 35,235 39,410 
Neworders; durables or:.27 ee eee ee ete cieiane Million dollars S 15,740 15,650 15,030 14,620 
28 Average work week aisn.s osisteraee pantie clthasghs ole atau Hours S 39.3 40.0 40.1 39.3 
Raw materials prices: = Wen tee ee es eee eee 1947-49 = 100 84.5 85.0 84.5 84.1 
Stock’ pricespcomposite sees ke es Hoeies Senter eee 1941-43 = 10 67.26 67.79 65.44 54.81 
Net change in operating business!?................. Thousand firms S 15(11.Q’61) 10(1Q’61) 5S(IV Q’60) 20(II Q’60) 
Business failures, liabwities.. s,.<c lei. clas.ciasetews oe ».. Thousand dollars S 131,083 115,385 71,307 90,566 
Chartbook ae te 1968 bees 
Pages* cs ae UI Ul I III 
Quarter p Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Gross national product 
y) Total’: t:.'. (RRR i) Ree eee cs aaa cae Seer et aterm ees Billion dollars S A 526.0 $16.1 500.8 505.1 
Change in business inventories................-.--- Billion dollars S A 4.5 2.8 —4.0 2.4 
Pinal demand!25. 54.62 thei ci 0h cole eee ee Billion dollars S A 5215 513.3 504.8 502.7 
Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures................ Billion dollars S A 342.0 336.1 330.7 329.7 
3 Gross private domestic investment................. Billion dollars S A 73.0 68.8 59.8 70.5 
Net exports of goods and services... ....--..as8s--- Billion dollars S A 2.3 3.9 ee 3.0 
Government purchases of goods and services........ Billion dollars S A 108.5 107.3 105.0 101.9 
Disposition of personal income 
Pérsonal incomes toe) Wee ea ed Cee Billion dollars S A 420.3 413.2 404.7 405.1 
] 2 Disposable personal income: ©4222 «25 + seek Billion dollars S A 367.8 361.8 354.3 354.4 
Personal consumption expenditures................ Billion dollars S A 342.0 336.1 330.7 329.7 
Saving as per cent of disposable personal income..... Per cent 7.0 reat 6.7 6.9 
Discretionary income 
Discretionary 1COme: 4). 4 wane cle 2s oes eee Billion dollars S A 128.7 125.5 119.8 122.5 
Discretionary Tutid).. 27.2 hn soo 0. eee. eee ee Billion dollars S A 177.0 173.5 166.5 DZ 
13 Per cent changes over previous period: Personal dis- : 
Dosable tucome nee cee ck twat eee Per cent Aen Zell —0.2 0.5 
Per cent changes over previous period: Discretionary 
LHC OMIC sco. faa ie pce eve oha eae: sue oe Coc eee Per cent Zoy 4.8 —0.4 —il 
Corporate profits!’ 
Wet? before taxes. {> 4. 22° tia - ei eee eee Billion dollars S A n.d. 45.2 39.6 46.3b 
15 Tax Va bility oi ene ait ahs tele ania lp in atch Se eee ee Billion dollars S A n.a. 22.4 19.6 23.06 
Netéprofits:. ¢ a2n2ic es a eee on eer eee ee Billion dollars S A n.d. 22.8 20.0 23.36 
Dividend payments... 5. cases. eee Sickie ee Billion dollars S A 14.3 14.2 14.2 14.1 
Retained earnings: «.. 55.0 fears oe oe Billion dollars S A n.d. 8.6 5.8 9.3b 
Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total. 2 ees © ces o Ea Oe led ee eee Billion dollars S A 34.804 33.50 33.85 35.90 
16 Manulfact aring's c.s. licked ser oedeis tes, > gee eee eee Billion dollars S A 13.754 13.50 13.75 14.65 
Nonmanutfacturing: Public utilitiess. «: ..0ds00s gees Billion dollars S A 5.954 5.50 S35 5.60 
Nonmanufacturings Othera.2 7 vee: eae a eee Billion dollars S A 15.10a 14.55 14.70 ES:G5) 
Capital Appropriations 
APDFOpria tions. Aik isederes a Bocconi eae ee Billion dollars S A n.a. 1.82 1.85 2.026 
1 7 Expenditures... oo so dere oe aceaieatetets aise start ome ener Billion dollars S A n.d. 1.92 2.04 2.185 
Change in backlogs?) 67) aise ae) ae eee Billion dollars S A n.a. —0.24 —0.32 —0.29b 
Néw appropriations: Diirables: 6.2. = see ane Billion dollars S A n.d. 0.82 0.66 1,036 
New appropriations: Nendurables.................. Billion dollars S A n.d. 1.00 1.19 1.006 
Federal budget receipts and expenditures © : ; 
Receipts. so iesnss Aare Sree ee cra a) ee ree Million dollars 18,294 22,341 19,907 18,563 
23 Expenditures. 320) co: Bo uete ols eee Million dollars 40,725 21,567 19,718 19,768 
Surplus or GeHsitey) 5.04.5 aaa ee ee es Million dollars — 2,430 774 189 —1,205 


For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; B. K. Davis & Bro. Advertising Service; Securities and 
Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; Moody’s Investors Service; F. W. 
Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corporation; Dun & Bradstreet; National 
Bureau of Economic Research; Tuk ConrerENCE Boarp 


1 Excluding farm and food. 2 Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. 3 Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. > Includes data 
for Alaska and Hawaii, beginning in 1959 for employment and new construction, in 
1960 for retail trade. 6 Unemployment as per cent of labor force. 7 Includes nonproduc- 
tion workers. § Excludes personal contributions to social security included in compo- 
nents, ® Includes wages and salaries and “‘other labor income.” ! Includes data for 
Alaska and Hawaii, beginning with January and August, 1959, respectively. ' Exten- 
sions minus repayments. ! End of period. '} Excludes Department of Defense ship- 
ments. 4 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits adjusted to exclude U.S. 
Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside banks. ! All member 
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banks; loans and investments, Wednesday nearest end of period; net free reserves, 
average of daily closing figures. 6 Commercial, industrial and farm loans of weekly 
reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. Starting with April, 1961, 
not comparable to earlier data; includes demand deposits due to mutual savings banks 
and to foreign banks. 17 Quarter-to-quarter change. 18 Gross national product less 
change in business inventories. 19 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. 
20 Reflects cancellations, not shown separately. paooreses, adjusted. A—annual 
rate. a—anticipated. For the IV Quarter of 1961, anticipated outlays are: Total, 35.90; 
Manufacturing, 14.20; Nonmanufacturing: Public Utilities, 6.05; and Nonmanufac- 
turing: Other, 15.65. b—August, 1960 for ran data; II Quarter 1960 for quarterly 
data. p—preliminary. r—revised. * End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during 
the month. t Morthly rates per 100 employees. {{ Debits divided by deposits. 
+tt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expansion or contrac- 
tion. n.a.—not available. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (revised 1961 
Edition), Tus ConrereNce Boarp, 1961. Copies available to Board Associates on 
request 
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Mn the October Management Record 
DF rns Administration Revisited—in One Company—To get some 
lidea of what may be happening to the personnel function, THE 
)CONFERENCE Boarp is revisiting various companies that were 
ssurveyed in a 1946 study on the “Organization of Personnel Ad- 
Jministration.” The Armstrong Cork Company is one of these firms. 
\In this article, changes in employee relations at Armstrong are 
jexamined, using the 1945 data as a bench mark. Trends that may 


{point to further changes in the years ahead are also noted. 


Vv 


\Company Medical — department Costs—According to a Conference 
{Board survey of ninety-six identical companies in 1956 and 1961, 
ithe total rise in per employee medical costs over the past five years 
\has been about 10%. These costs do not include health insurance 
programs. They cover only expenditures for physical examinations, 
‘visiting nursing service and on-the-job nursing care, accident pre- 
i vention programs, dental care, and medical supplies and equipment. 
'This is an analysis of the absolute and per unit rise in medical costs 
‘in eighty-eight of the surveyed firms. 


1 v 
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A Control Unit for Top Management—When a company decentral- 
|izes or expands its operations, the chief executive may be unable to 
maintain over-all control. In dealing with this problem, some execu- 
‘tives have created a management control unit as a means of pre- 
serving the coordination necessary to implement the policies, 
| procedures, and objectives of the company. This article discusses the 
| activities of one such unit. 
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An Aid to Measuring Your Firm’s Productivity 


There are two important reasons why actual productivity measurements 
are seldom used by managements of individual companies as gauges of their 
own progress in efficiency: either those in responsibility are unaware of 
their value, or they are unable or unwilling to tackle the technical difficulties 
involved in the estimating procedures. A report just released by THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp that has as its objective the removal of these two 
barriers includes a detailed discussion of measurement problems and their 
solution. Case studies describing the actual use of productivity measure- 
ments show how the estimating proposals developed in the study have 
proved themselves in practice. 


This report on “Measuring Company Productivity,” Studies in Business 
Economics, No. 74, is subtitled “Handbook with Case Studies.” It was 
prepared by Professor John W. Kendrick and Dr. Daniel Creamer, director 
of the Board’s Division of Economic Studies. Copies of the report have 
already been mailed to Associates, who may obtain additional ones at $2.50. 
The study is also available to non-Associates at $12.50 a copy. 


Let's Suppose You're a Perfectionist... 


and want to keep up with what’s happening in your business world: you 
probably can’t quite arrive at it (that’s asking pretty much), but you 
certainly should be on your way after taking one of the Board’s seminars 
(in economics) for executives only. 


Which Course Shall You Take? 


To get down to cases, here are some of the points Eli Shapiro (M.I.T. \ 
professor of finance) and George Conklin (Guardian Life and New York 


University adjunct professor of finance) will cover in the course they \ 
teach on capital budgeting: 


how to measure project profitability . . . how to decide project priority ... 
how to determine capital costs . . . what to know currently about financial 
markets and institutions . . . how to forecast capital market trends. 


Or perhaps you'd like to learn all that’s necessary to know about opera- 
tions research and scientific business decision making. In this course, 
Robert Schlaifer (Harvard), John Bishop (Ford Foundation), and John 
Burlingame (General Electric) 


will introduce you to the scientific method as it might be applied to } 
own business . . . will lead you along the way to finding better solut 
through linear programming . . . illustrate how models can be used in tes 
to find the best business practices . . . and show you how to ana 


changes in business environment (so as not only to stay alive but cont 
to forge ahead). 


Then, again, you may want to dig into one of the six other bt 
subjects also worth knowing about: use of the electronic compu 


analyzing your firm’s economic position . . . diversifying for co! 
growth . . . forecasting the business cycle . . . meaning and measul 
of productivity . . . practice and policy in pricing . . . use of “ni 


accounts” in gauging current economic trends. 


There is still time left to choose your course and register . . . the 
the school is The Barbizon-Plaza in New York City where the b 
ring on November 27, 28 and 29... to register or for further infor 
write, phone, wire (or apply in person) to Stuart R. Clarkson, di 


Conference Division, The Conference Board, 460 Park Avenue 
York 22... now! 


